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Travels and Disco- 
veries in the 
Levant.* 

‘AS soon as the Na- 
W" tural History Ool- 
lections shall have 
been removed from 








to their destined 
galleries at South 
Kensington, and 
the fine suite of 
well-lighted rooms 
they now occupy 
shall be filled with the an- 
tiquities at present stored 


the British Museum | * 
| library shelves of the scholar by the side of the 


to life in modern cities, where monuments of the 
past rarely abound. Great must have been Mr. 
Newton’s interest in antiquity, and profound his 
knowledge of archwology, to induce him to de- 
vote seven years of the prime of life to a resi- 
dence on the shores of the Levant; and propor- 
tionately valuable must be the record of his 
experiences there, contained in the two volumes 
now before us—the compte rendu of his re- 
searches and discoveries during that extended 
period which culminated in his discovery of the 
Mausoleum. Though less strictly archeological, 
and, from its lighter character, more addressed 
to the general reader than his former work, this 
has more solid qualities than most modern books 
of travel, and will therefore outlast them as a 
book of reference, and will be classed as a 
standard work on the East, and be placed on the 


volumes of Leake and Dodwell. 

The narrative consists of extracts from letters 
written between the years 1852-59, with more 
recent interpolations. The epistolary form is 
preferred by our author because “the record of 
a traveller’s first impressions in their original 
freshness will, in most cases, interest the public 








in out-of-the-way places; as | 
soon as the sculptures from | 
Halicarnassos and Cyrene shall be properly | 
housed, either in the east wing of the building | 


mere than any subsequent composition which 
may be distilled in the laboratory of his memory 
out of confused and faded images.” 

ir. Newton’s first year in the East was spent 


Budroum have been furnished with lightning- 
conductors. The history of Medieval architee- 
ture in the Levant has still to be written, 
M. de Vogué has thoroughly illustrated the 
churches of Palestine, but there are many re- 
mains of Middle Age buildings, at Latakia and 
other places on the coast of Syria, at Larnaca 
and Famagusta, in Cyprus; Rhodes, Lindos, 
Kos, and in many of the Greek islands, well 
worth illustrating, as developments of Gothic 
architecture in an Eastern climate. 

The next two years were spent by Mr. Newton 
in exploring the islands of Rhodes and Mitylene, 
in excavations in the island of Calymnos (which 
resulted in the discovery of several valuable 
bronzes) ; in a visit to Constantinople, and in a 
journey to England. Upon his return to the 
East in 1855, he visited Budroum for the first 
time, and while there, saw sufficient evidence 
of Greek work underground to induce him to 
apply to Government for the expedition which 
had for its result the discovery of the Mausoleum. 

The second volume contains a detailed ac- 
rere of the progress of the discoveries at 
| Budroum, and from its pages may be gathered 
| some idea of the difficulties the explorer had to 
| contend with. These arose chiefly from the un 
| willingness of those persons whose houses and 
gardens stood upon the site of the Mausoleum 
| to part with their possessions on anything like 








or in other appropriate places—and there is | chiefly in the beautiful island of Mitylene,—where | reasonable terms. The houses and gardens had 
space for the proper arrangement of every fine he wasvice-consu],—in making himselfacquainted |to be bought one by one, and at exorbitant 


piece of sculpture in the light most suited for | 
it;—then our National Museum of Antiquities | 
will be the finest in the world, and we shall have | 
no occasion to envy other nations the extended | 
space of their museums, nor the facilities | 
thereby afforded for such an artistic arrange- | 
ment of sculpture as may be observed in the 
cool halls of the Glyptothek, the Tribune of 
Florence, or the Octagon of the Vatican. We 
have now no cause to envy them for the number | 
nor the quality of the works of art they possess ; | 
and, thanks to the liberal co-operation of Govern- | 
ment with the Trustees of the British Museum, 
we have lately gained, and shall probably gain, 
year by year, many more valuable additions 
to the collection from the old long-buried world 
of art in the Levant, by means of information 
afforded by, and through the exertions of, consuls 
and other agents of the Foreign Office in that 
part of the world. We have good reason to thank 
Lord Clarendon for the appointment of so ex- 
perienced an archmologist as Mr. Newton to a 
vice-consulship at Mitylene; for it is to this 
circumstance that we owe the Budroum marbles, 
and indirectly those of Cyrene. 

Other appointments have also been subse- | 
quently made which have added to the number | 
of archeologists in the East; and in this manner | 
our National Museum will be greatly increased | 
without detriment tothe public service. Indeed, | 
we consider a slight acquaintance with archwo- | 
logy a most desirable acquirement for a Levant | 
consul, especially when he is stationed in the | 
interior of the country ; for, now that the Ionian 
Protectorate has been abolished, the lonely | 


official, without society, except that of stray | this respect, has lately succeeded in obtaining | 
them for the Louvre. 


travellers, and disgusted day by day with the 
thick atmosphere of deceit which hangs over | 
all the East, may possibly fall a prey to ennwi | 
unless he can take a direct and absolute interest | 
in the things around him. But if he be ever so | 
little of an antiquary, every carved stone which 
he sees in his rambles (and he cannot go many 
miles without finding some such record of past 
times) will afford subject for speculation ; and 
every coin or gem he obtains from the peasants 
will be a source of great interest, and will tend 
to reconcile him to his otherwise monotonous 
existence, and probably to make him prefer it 





* Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By C. T. 
Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. 2 yols., 8vo. Day & Son (Limited), 
6, Gate-street, London, W.C, 1865. 




































with the duties of his post, and in excursions to | prices. At page 90, there is an amusing account 
Salonica, Constantinople, and the Troad. With ‘of the determined hostility of an old woman, 
regard to the site of Troy, he is not favourable to | the harem of a Turkish prizefighter, and how 
the theory that the hill at Bounarbart was the | she revenged herself upon the “big corporal” 
real Pergamos. “If this hill has ever been an | who superintended the “diggings.” However, 
acropolis, we might expect to find those frag-| with perseverance, these difficulties were sur- 
ments of very early pottery, which, as was first | mounted; the side of the monument laid bare 
remarked by Mr. Burgon, are so abundant on | to the very rock; and all the subterranean pas- 
the Homeric sites of Mycenz and Tiryus. Of! sages in its neighbourhood thoroughly explored. 


| such pottery I saw not a vestige in the soil, nor | In proof of the care with which the task of ex- 


could I discover anywhere on the surface of the | ploration was conducted, and of the vigilance of 
rocks those level beds cut to receive the founda- | the native workmen, we may mention that many 


' tions of the walls which may be generally traced | very minute articles were found amongst the 


out on the sites of the Early Greek citadels, and | accumulated dust of ages, such as an ivory 
the marks of which are as imperishable as elephant, measuring about a quarter of an inch 
the rock on which they are cut.” Without each way, small ear-rings, and an onyx ball, 
entering into this much-vexed question, we may | about half an inch in diameter. The progress 
remark, thet Mr. Newton’s opinion is in opposi- of the excavations is described in a more con- 
tion to the theories of most travellers who have | tinuous form, and in a more popular style than 
visited the spot, viz., Choiseul, Gouffier, Leche- | in the previous work. The evidences for the 
valier, Morritt, Hawkins, Gell, Hamilton, and restoration of the Mausoleum are not recapitu- 
Leake, who seem not to have noticed the remark- lated. We shall not now enter upon the ques- 
able circumstance that every ancient site in the tion, as the subject has been before discussed in 
East is distinguished by broken pottery, which these pages. We are glad to find correct and 
will not remain buried, but always comes to the beautiful representations of the principal sculp- 
surface, to protest against the site of the buried tures that adorn the Mausoleum in a series of 
town beneath being entirely forgotten. Mr. photographs from admirable drawings by Mrs, 
Newton’s notes on Salonica are very slight; he Newton’s pencil. In many respects, this mode 
does not even mention the splendid Byzantine | of illustration is to be preferred to photographs 
structures which adorn it. We presume that a| from the object itself, for by it many details of 
natural disinclination to rob the ancient city of | beauty can be illustrated that would not be 
one of its ancient glories induced him to abstain illustrated by photographs taken from a single 
from seeking the removal of the “ Incantadas.” | point of view. The etchings of Budroum, too, 
We regret to say that Mr. Muller, the agent of convey an excellent idea of that most beautiful 
the French emperor, being less scrupulous in’ spot. 
The exeavations at Budroum occupied from 
| December 1856 to May 1858, at which period 
In 1853, Mr. Newton went to Rhodes to act the expedition removed to the opposite penin- 
for the consul there during his absence. Rhodes sula of Onidos, where a detached party had been 


| afforded a wide field for his researches, as it! at work for three months, and where that re- 


contained the two mos: :ncient cities of Lindos markable monument the Lion Tomb, and the 
and Kameiros, besides the very interesting grand sculptured lion which surmounted it, had 
works of the knights ; which happily our author | been discovered. Here Mr. Newton remained 
does not neglect, as he devotes a whole chapter | digging, with varied success, until June, 1859, 
to them. This is the more valuable, from the| when the labours of the expedition,—the most 
fact that the Church of St. John the Baptist, | successful of modern times,—were brought to a 
there described, was, together with many of the | close. 

surrounding buildings, subsequently destroyed| We heartily recommend these interesting 




















































by a terrific explosion of gunpowder stored in 
the vaults beneath it, through the negligence of 
the Turks, who despised lightning-conductors 
and trusted to kismet. Since this occurrence, 


volumes to the public, as they contain a faithfay 
account of the working of an exploring expedi- 
tion which will be especially interesting at the 
present moment, when the exploration of Pales- 





however, the magazines in the castles of Kos and | tine, which we have lately advocated in these 
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pages, is about to assume a tangible form. They 
afford a precedent of the manner of conducting 
an expedition of an archological character ; 
explain the manner in which excavations are 
carried on under the difficulties which arise in 
uncivilized countries; and show how necessary a 
previous training for, and experience in, similar 
undertakings, combined with a knowledge of the 
language and of the habits of the natives, are 
to success in expeditions conducted, like that to 
Budroum, upon an extensive scale. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD 
TOWN OF EDINBURGH. 


In our last paper* we omitted to notice an 
occasional and very picturesque feature of the 
older stone tenements. On the ground floor 
there is sometimes found an arcade formed of 
a series of arches resting on pillars, whose mas- 
siveness is adapted to sustain the superincum- 
bent weight of the upper stories. Until 1814, 
when it was totally destroyed by fire, there existed 
in the High-street a substantial building called 
** Bishop’s Land,” from its having been the town 
residence of the celebrated prelate, Archbishop 
Spottiswood, the ground floor of which was 
formed of a deeply-arched cloister or piazza, 
supported by massive stone piers. The date of 
the erection of this mansion was 1578. A brass 
balcony projected from the first floor. The 
ground floor of the south facade of the Earls 
of Selkirk’s mansion in South Gray or the 
Mint Close, appears to have been originally an 
open arcade or cloister. Sir Walter Scott 
passed much of his early youth, it may be men- 
tioned, in this old mansion, which was occupied 
by his maternal grandfather, Dr. Rutherford, in 
the end of last century. From the first floor on 
the west side a picturesque turret staircase juts 
out into the close. There is an old building on 
the north side of the Kirkgate of Leith, which 
has @ piazza formed by semicircular arches rest- 
ing on massive round pillars, with moulded 
capitals, which extends along nearly the entire 
front, but which has been filled up and con- 
verted into shops. <A building with the date 
1579, in the Sheep’s Head Wynd, Leith, has a 
piazza of a similar description. The quadrangle 
of Holyrood Palace, rebuilt in 1671, is surrounded 
by a piazza formed by semicircular arches 
resting on massive square piers. There are 
also piazzas on two sides of the quadrangle of 
Heriot’s Hospital. 

In the reign of James V. a castellated style 
of mansion, which was borrowed from the French, 
was introduced. It was chiefly characterised by 
circular turrets, with conical or ogee roofs, which 
rested on corbels, and were placed at the angles 
of the building so as to command the intervening 
curtains. These turrets, commonly called pepper- 
bow turrets, generally present a stern bulging 
abruptness. In the lane which leads into St. 
Anne’s Park at the back of Holyrood Paiace, 
and which bears the Gaelic title of Croft-an-righ, 
or the King’s Field, there stands an old mansion 
belonging to this style of architecture. It was 
purchased, in the time of Charles I., by William 
Graham, Ear] of Airth, from the Earl of Linlith- 
gow, at the pressing instigation of his wife. Thé 
earl has left an account of the manner in which 
be was inveigled into the purchase. It occurs 
as the third of a list of grievances he had to 
complain of, and is extremely amusing. 

“This woefull wyse wife of myne,”’ he says, 
“made propositioune to me that she conceived 
it not honourabill for me to pay rent for ane 
house, as I did then for a little house I duelled 
in, besyde the church-yaird, pertaining to ane 
Ridderfoord, who hade it in heritage; which 
foolish desyre of that wicked woman’s I refuised, 
and toulde her that I knew not how long I 
should stay at Edinburch, and would not give 
my money to buy ane house thair. Bot she 
replyed, that it would serve for ane house for 
my lands of Kinpount; which foolish answer of 
that wicked woman’s shoud her vanitie, and the 
great desyre she had to stay still at Edinburch ; 
for the like was never heard, that the house 
standeth seven mylls from the lands, Kinpount 
being sevin mylls from Edinburch. Alway, ther 
being some things between the Earl of Linlith- 
gow and me, he did offer to dispoun to me his 
hous, which he hade at the back of the Abbay 
of Hallirood hous, which sumtyme belonged to 
the Lord Elphinstoune. The E. of Linlithgow 
and I, for the pryce of the hous, yairds, and 





* See p. 256, ante, 


grass yairds, at the pryce of eight thousand fyve 
hundredth merks, did agrie, and he disponed 
them to me. And it was no ill pennieworth : 
for it was worth the money, had my goode wyfe 
conteined herself so; bot shee thocht the hous 
too little for my familie, though it was large 
aneugh. It is to be remarked also, that so 
shoone as I removed from the little hous I dwelt 
in besyde the church-yaird, and came to remaine 
in the hous I bocht from the E. of Linlithgow, 
at the back of the Abbay, that fals knave Tra- 
quair did instant come to reside in the little 
hous wherein I duelt befor, pretending that it 
wes to be neire the counsell of staite, which did 
sit in the Abbay ; bot it wes for ane uther end, 
that the villaine micht wirk his ends against 
me. And, presentlie efter this, I wente up to 
London; and I wes no shooner gone, bot my 
wyfe sett to werke all sorte of tradesmen, such 
as quarriers, maissons, sklaitters, vrights, smiths, 
glasiers, painters, and plaisterers; and I may 
say treulie, that the money which she be- 
stowed upon hir re-edifieing of that hous 
and gardens wes twyse so much as I gave 
for the buying of them from the Earle of 
Linlithgow. So that in good faith, that hous, 
and the gardens and orchards, and uther things 
which my wyse wyfe bestowed upon it, stoode me 
in above 25,000 merks Scott money, bot I will 
only set down heir 20,000. Bot after all this, 
when I wes to remove from Edinburch, I dis- 
poned to my son James, heretablie, that hous, 
gardens, and orchards, and grass yairds; and 
within two years efter, or thereby, that hous 
took fyre accidentally (as I conceave), and wes 
totallie burned, as it standeth now: and so be- 
came of everie thing that the unhappie woman, 
my wyfe, lade hir hand to.” He pathetically 
adds: “ Bot this is nothing to that which will 
follow heireafter.” His son afterwards disponed 
it (it had been rebuilt) to Charles I., and in that 
transaction his mother’s evil star seems still to 
have been in the ascendant, for he never received 
payment of the price. 

The square tower and spire of the Canongate 
Tolbooth, which was built in the year 1591, on 
the site of an older building, are flanked by two 
pepper-box turrets in front, from between which 
projects a gallery leading to a clock-tower, which 
is surmounted by an ogee roof, and rests on cast- 
iron supports springing from the wall-face, which 
have been substituted for the original oaken 
supports. The tower, which is more German 
than French in character, is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, and is much and deservedly admired. 
The very curious dwarf, antique, polygonal build- 
ing near the Water-gate, which is known as 
Queen Mary’s Bath, but which was one of the 
gate-houses of the abbey, has one of these cir- 
cular cone-roofed turrets boldly corbelled out 
from the eastern angle. Pinkie House, a very 
elegant mansion in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
built in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is adorned with turrets of this description ; 
but their proportions are much more slender and 
graceful than is usual, and they are surmounted 
by waving tabernacular roofs. Altogether they 
much resemble the turrets of the French Renais- 
sance. One end of this fine Scotch baronial 
mansion, of a considerably earlier date, is flanked 
by two very handsome square hanging turrets, 
which have high-peaked roofs, and are connected 
by an embrasured bartisan, behind which rises a 
gable with crow-steps, ornamented with bottle 
and fillet mouldings. The very beautiful corner 
turrets upon the towers of Heriot’s Hospital 
have, in addition to their other ornaments, can- 
non-shaped gurgoyles of various and elegant 
designs. In a view of the hospital, which was 
engraved in Holland in 1650, and which is be- 
lieved to afford an accurate representation of the 
original design, the large towers are seen covered 
with ogee roofs, and it would appear that two of 
them had been so covered, and afterwards altered. 
The staircase turret at the north end of tke 
ancient royal palace in the castle is covered 
with a lead ogee roof, as were also originally the 
turrets of the east and north wings, which were 
erected in the year 1616. It is evident from the 
notes of Sir William Forbes & Co.’s bank, that 
the Old Parliament House was ornamented with 
a variety of square corner turrets, resting on 
corbels, and surmounted by ogee lead roofs. 
Some of them still remain in the back part 
of the building. In the appendix to Mr. 
Daniel Wilson’s admirable book, “The Me- 
morials of Edinburgh,” there is a view given 
of the picturesque castellated mansion of 
Wrichtis housis, unfortunately taken down in 
1800, from which we see that the central range, 





which was built in the reign of James VI., was 





adorned with corner turrets with conical roofs. 
Near its site still stands, ornamented in the 
same manner, the venerable castle of Merchis- 
ton, memorable as the birth-place of John 
Napier, the illustrious inventor of logarithms. 
It is to be regretted that some modern additions, 
in the worst possible taste, have been made to 
this fine old castle. A circular tower, carried 
on very curious corbels, and ornamented with a 
handsome string-course, occupied one of the 
angles of a house in the Old Bank Close, which 
was taken down in 1835. In Mr. Wilson’s “ Me- 
morials of Edinburgh,” there is preserved a 
view of the French Ambassador’s chapel, in the 
Cowgate, in which a long, graceful, circular 
turret is seen occupying the angle between the 
projecting staircase tower and the front of the 
building. 

In James V.’s tower, Holyrood, the conical 
turrets, which still remain, and which rise 
from within the battlemented and corbelled-out 
parapet, previously to 1554 terminated in open 
crowns. In 1764 the Nether Bow Port, the 
most important as well as the most picturesque 
of the six gates of the ancient capital, was demo- 
lished by order of the magistrates, in order to 
improve the city! We are fortunately enabled, 
by the existence of some old drawings, to give 
a description of the “ Temple Bar of Edinburgh,” 
as it was rebuilt in 1606. In the “ Diurnal of 
Occurrents,” the journalist says at p. 241, “ The 
Lords and Captains of the Castle causit big ane 
new Port at the Nether boll, within the auld 
port of the same, of aislar wark, in the maist 
strenthie maner; and tuik, to big the samyn 
with, all the aislar stanis that Alexander Clerk 
haid gadderit of the Kirk of Restalrig to big his 
hous with.’ This venerable collegiate church 
had been thrown down a few years before, by 
order of the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, as “a monument of idolatrie.” The 
Nether Bow Port, so constructed, presented to the 
speetator standing in the Canongate two massive 
circular towers, flanking and commanding an 
intervening curtain, which was pierced bya broad 
low-browed archway. The latter was furnished 
with strong iron-clad doors, and a grille above ; 
while the cordeliers’ rope formed the principal 
moulding of the arch. The towers were con- 
nected by a bold string-course, which marked 
the division of the first from the second floor, 
and had battlemented parapets carried on machi- 
colated corbels, which were also continued along 
the face of the curtain. Within the parapet 
over each tower rose a conical turret, similar 
to those on James V.’s tower in Holyrood Palace 
This feature, common enough in Scottish baronial 
architecture, is worthy of notice, there being no 
example of it, 80 far as the writer is aware, in 
England. Above the curtain, and in the centre, 
rose a square tower, divided by a string-course 
into two stages, and surmounted by a spire. 
This square tower was battlemented and machi- 
colated, and had canon-shaped gutter-spouts. 
A clock partially concealed a window filled with 
louvre boarding. The spire, which was octagonal, 
with four pyramidal pinnacles at its base, was 
divided by corone into three stages, on the 
middle one of which were four gablet windows 
facing the cardinal points. A vane and weather- 
cock surmounted the whole. In the angles 
formed by the round towers described and the 
main portion of the building, which stretched 
transversely across the street, with its gables 
facing north and south, were two circular turrets, 
one stage higher, and surmounted by conical 
roofs. Several stone panels, one of which con- 
tained the city arms, further adorned the walls. 

Beyond their extreme height and the pictu- 
resque manner in which they are associated 
with the gables, the chimney-stalks seldom pre- 
sent any peculiar feature, and are singularly 
devoid of ornament. Sometimes, indeed, in the 
old timber-fronted lands, they seem thrust 
through the roof in what, to a stranger, is quite 
an unexpected and unlikely position, an effect 
arising from the upper stories projecting so much 
beyond the ground-plan. They are generally 
surmounted by a flat coping-stone, and not 
unfrequently taper in breadth as they ascend, 
the sides being divided into two or more stages, 
after the manner in buttresses. 

When the chimneys are on the first or second 
floor, they are frequently carried so far through 
the thickness of the wall as to render it necessary 
to corbel out the chimney at the back. A good 
example of this arrangement is to be seen in 
Lord Dirleton’s mansion, in the Canongate. I 
have said that the chimney-stalks are generally 
devoid of ornament; but Heriot’s Hospital is a 
striking exception to the rule. There the roof is 
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adorned with beautiful groups of clustered chim- 
neys,—cylindrical, hexagonal, and octagonal] ,— 
enriched with spiral flutings and zigzag orna- 
ments. 

Towards the close of Charles II.’s reign, the 
principal features of the Italian style began to be 
adopted. The corbie-steps gradually disap- 
peared, and the gables assumed the form of 
pediments, surmounted by urns and similar 
ornaments. The land on the south side of the 
Castle-hill, adjoining the Assembly Hall, is a 
good example of this style, which wants the pic- 
turesqueness of the one it superseded, or at least 
succeeded. The facade to the street is in the 
form of a pediment finished with coping-stones, 
and surmounted by urns. On the keystone of 
the centre window on the second-floor, are in- 
wrought the initials of Robert Mowbray, of 
Castlewan, who built it in 1740. In Riddle’s- 
court, Lawnmarket, there is a very handsome 
house, ornamented by string-courses, and sur- 
mounted by a triangular pediment, with finely 
moulded coping-stones and globe-shaped orna- 
ments, at the three angles. The house of 
Catherine, Countess of Galloway, in the Horse 
Wynd, is in the same style, having a hand- 
some pediment in front, surmounted by urns.* 
I shall just mention one other example, the 
Golfers’ Land, in the Canongate. Beneath 
a slab in the basement story, which contains 
an elegant Latin epigram from the pen of Dr. 
Pitcairn, are the words :—“I hate no person ;” 
an anagram upon the name of the builder, John 
Patersone, who is said to have received a large 
sum of money from James VII., as a recompence 
for the assistance he lent the king, then Duke of 
York, in winning a match at golf against two 
English noblemen. Patersone’s arms are sculp- 
tured in a large handsome tablet, placed on the 
front of the building. 


The archways and square-headed entrances to | 


the wynds and courts, which date from this 
period, are often highly ornamented, having pen- 
dent keystones, capitalled pilasters, and Doric 
entablatures. An archway nearly opposite St. 
Magdalen’s Chapel, in the Cowgate, which gives 
entrance to the court of the house occupied by 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Hope, King’s Advo- 
cate of Charles I., that over the entrance to the 
Hammermen’s Close and a square-headed gate- 
way in the Potterow, bearing the date 1668, are 
worthy of notice. A gateway adorned with a 
Doric entablature, on which is the date 1690, 
forms the principal entrance to Milne’s-court, a 
fine open paved square, the principal building in 
which, forming the north side of the court, has a 
handsome entrance, with good mouldings. The! 
court was built by Robert Milne, seventh Royal 
Master Mason, who was the builder of the most 
modern portions of Holyrood Palace. Alison- 
square, though of more recent date, is built in 
the same style. The broad low-browed archway, 
which gives admission to it from Nicholson’s- 
square, is ornamented by a pendent keystone. 
At the sides, square piers, with capitals and 
bases, support an ornamental Doric entablature. 
Pendent keystones also adorn the principal door- | 
ways on the walls and south sides of the square. | 
The large square-headed windows are entirely | 
devoid of ornament, and the general appearance 
of the square, once a fashionable and aristo- 
cratic locality, is undoubtedly monotorous and 
depressive. In one of its houses Burns had his 
first interview with Mrs. Macclehose, the Cla- 
rinda to whom, under the name of Sylvander, he 
addressed those amorous letters, which are as 
stilted and inane as his love-songs are simple and 
beautiful. We shall add only one more example 
of the new style of architecture, interesting not 
so much as such, as from its being associated with 
the most eminent Scotchmen of the last century. 
To the east of Milne’s-court is James’s-court, 
erected in 1727. This is a large quadrangle 
paved with flag-stones, and walled off from 
the Lawnmarket by the intervening houses. 
It is entered by a low narrow alley. The build- 
ings are lofty and substantial, but possess no 
other merit. Lord Alva, Lord Bankton, Lord 
Fountainhall, Hume the historian, Dr. Blair, and 
Dr. Johnson’s biographer, Boswell, were among 
the distinguished residents in James’s-court. 
Here, in 1771, Boswell entertained the patriot 
Corsican chief Paoli, as also the great lexico- 
grapher, when he passed through Edinburgh on 
his way to the Western Isles. There is one 
feature connected with the buildings on the 
north side of the court, which is thus described 





* In the satire of the Ridotto of Holyrood House, the 
Countess is described as 

as a lady well known for her airs, 
Who ne’er goes to revel but after her prayers!” 





by Mr. Burton in his life of Hume (vol. ii. 
p- 136) :—“ Entering one of the doors oppo- 
site the main entrance, the stranger is some- 
times led by a friend, wishing to afford him 
an agreeable surprise, down flight after flight of 
a stone staircase ; and when he imagines he is 
descending so far into the bowels of the earth, 
he emerges on the edge of a cheerful, crowded 
thoroughfare, connecting together the old and 
the new town, the latter of which lies spread 
before him, a contrast to the gloom from which 
he has emerged. When he looks up to the 
building containing the upright street through 
which he has descended, he sees that vast pile 
of tall houses standing at the head of the 
mound, which creates astonishment in every 
visitor of Edinburgh. This vast fabric is built 
on the declivity of a hill, and thus one entering 
on the level of the Lawnmarket is at the height 
of several stories from the ground on the side 
next the new town. I have ascertained,” he 
adds, “that, by ascending the western of the 
two stairs facing the entry of James’s-court to 
the height of three stories, we arrive at the door 
of David Hume’s house, which, of the two doors 
on that landing-place, is the one towards the 
left.” 

The most of the streets of the Old Town are 
causewayed, that is, laid with small blocks of 
whin or other stone, firmly jammed together by 
means of a wooden pavier or hammer, while, for | 
the convenience of foot-passengers, the margins 
are laid with pavement, or plainstanes, as they 
were formerly termed. It has been said, 
and often repeated, that the High-street was 
first causewayed, in 1532, by two brothers, 
John and Bartoulme Foliot, Frenchmen; but 








this is evidently a mistake, as the desperate 
street fight between the rival factions of the} 
Earls of Arran and Angus, which took place} 
above the Nether Bow on the 30th April, 1520, | 


Cleanse the Causey, from the scene of contest. 
In 1535 we find the King granting to the Abbot | 


and maintain the causeway of the Canongate. 


about a century later. 


same with plane stanes.” 


Previously to the commencement of the South | 
Bridge, in 1785, a row of six stones, forming the 


with side pavements in the sixteenth century. 


says :— 


“ T greeved to gang on the Plain-stanes, 
To see if comrades would me ken; 
We twa gaid pacing there our lains, 
The hungry hours ’twixt twelve and ane.” 


We come now to consider the internal archi- 
tecture and ornamentation of those old houses 


portray. 

The principal staircase is, as already men- 
tioned, almost always of the kind called turn- 
pike, the spiral stairs winding in corkscrew 
fashion, round a central newel. There is a 
landing-place at each successive story or flat, 
giving entrance to a passage guarded by a door, 
and from the passage open the doors of the 
different houses on the flat. In houses built 
during the reign of James IV., the staircases 
were lighted by unglazed loop-holes in the 
wooden front, which were sometimes square, 
sometimes round, and which were called shots 
or shot-windows. Frequent mention is made of 
these in old ballads and contemporaneous chro- 
nicles. Gawin Douglas, Provost of the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Giles in James IV.’s reign, 
thus describes the wintry prospect he beheld 
from his own window, from which he turned to 
his fireside, and the translating of Virgil :— 


“« The dew-dzoppis congelit on stibbill and rynd, 
And scharp ee mortfundeit of kynd, 
Hoppand on the thak and on the causay by: 
The schot I closit, and drew inwart in hy, 





whose external features I have endeavoured to | 


Syne id for cald, the sesson was so snell, 
Schupe with hayt flambe to fleym the freezyng fell, 
And as I bownyt me to the fyre me by, 

Baith up and down the hows I did aspy; 

And seeand Virgill on ane lettron stand, 

To write onone I hyzt a pen in in hand.” 


We read, too, in Calderwood, how, when the 
Earl of Morton was beheaded by the Maiden, for 
the murder of Darnley, “ Phairnihirst stood in a 
shott over against the scaffold, with his large 
ruffes, delyting in this spectacle.”* There are 
good examples of these shot windows in the 
antique tenement, known as the Cunzie Nook, in 
the Candlemaker’s-row, one of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque of the old Edinburgh houses. 
In houses of later date the staircase windows are 
of good size, and generally strongly stanchelled 
with iron. Sometimes the grille is made of 
wooden in place of iron bars; and sometimes, ag 
we have seen, the lower half of the window was 
occupied by two wooden shutters, which might 
be closed in bad, and opened in good weather, 
while the upper part was glazed. The glass was 
not usually fixed in the stonework, but was 
fitted into casements, which were moveable, and 
could be taken out and packed up when the 
family were from home. On a building to the 
west of Heriot’s Bridge, in the Grassmarket, there 
may be seen a window with an oak transom and 
shutters, and the glass above set in an orna- 


| mental pattern of lead. Prior to the fourteenth 


century, when glass was introduced, thin horn or 
talc was made use of to fill the casements. 
These winding stairs are by no means narrow 
or confined, but, on the contrary, are wide, 
commodious, and of gradual and easy ascent. 
Indeed, nothing is more likely to strike a stranger 
than the convenience of the Edinburgh turnpike 


| stairs, which are comparatively rare in English 


houses.t Within the houses, too (for the turn- 
pike stairs can be scarcely said to be within), 
the staircases are broad and commodious, and 


has ever since been known by the name of! flanked frequently by curiously-carved banisters 
‘of oak. In that wing of the Cunzie House which 
was built in 1674, two broad flights of steps, 
of Holyrood a duty of ld. upon every loaded | with an oak banister on the left side and oak 
cart, and a 4d. upon every empty one, to repair | panelling enriched with carving on the walls on 
| the right, lead from the principal floor to that 
Side pavements seem to have been introduced | above it. There still remains in Sir John Hope’s 
That they were not com- | house, although much dilapidated, an old oak 
mon before the beginning of the seventeenth | staircase; and in the ancient tenement in 
century is evident from the petition of one} Anchor's Close, which tradition asserts to have 
Alexander Noble, in 1616, who prayed the Town | been once occupied by Queen Mary, there are 
Council for leave to “raise the calsay fornent | some very fine oak balustrades. In describing 
his tenement of land lyand at the fute of the | the palace of Mary of Guise, Mr. Wilson says,— 
Bow, fornent the grey wickat, and to lay the| “ There was access to the different apartments, 
In the Grassmarket | ag is usual in the oldest houses in Edinburgh, by 
a tenement bearing the date 1634 forms the front | various stairs and intricate passages; for no 
building at the entrance to Plainstane’s Close, | feature is so calculated to excite the surprise of 
—a name evidently given to it as distinctive. | a stranger, on his first visit to such substantial 
mansions, as the numerous and ample flights of 
| stone stairs, often placed in immediate juxta- 
shape of a coffin, indicated the grave of Marlin, | position, yet leading to different parts of the 
a Frenchman who first furnished the High-street | building.” t 


The doors opening from the turnpike stairs 


By the end of the seventeenth century they had | to the different flags are very strong and sub- 
become quite general, and frequent allusion is/| stantial, and are thickly studded with large iron 
made to them in the local balads of the time. | nails. 
Thus Robert Sempill, in his “Banishment of | period, and their predecessors, the iron knockers, 
Poverty,” a poem referring to the year 1680,| were themselves preceded by the risp or tirling- 


Bells were not known till a very late 


pin already described. The inner doors of the 
better class of houses were often made of oak, 
finely panelled and carved. At the demolition 
lof the Guise Palace, in 1845, there was re- 
|moved from its first floor to the Museum of 
|the Society of Antiquaries, where it now is, 
|a beautifully-carved oak door. It is divided 
into four oblong panels, the upper two of 
which contain shields with heraldic bearings, 
supported by winged cherubs. The two lower 
panels contain portraits of James V. and his 
queen, Mary of Guise, carved in high relief, in- 
closed in circular borders, above and beneath 
which are ornamental scrolls of different designs. 
The door is furnished with a lock, which, how- 
ever, has no ornamental pretensions. In the same 
building two richly-carved stone recesses were 
furnished with oak doors, on which were carved 
dolphins and other devices; and there was also 
found the finely-carved oak door of a cupboard. 
The ground-floor was generally vaulted, and 
over it was placed the hall or principal apart- 
ment. The ceiling of the hall was sometimes 
arched, as in the house already mentioned as 
having the inscription “ Laus Deo” on its front ; 
at other times it was waggon-shaped, as was the 
case in two of the principal apartments in the 





* Calderwood, vol. iii., p. 575. 

+ There is a good turnpike staircase at Langley Castle, 
in Northumberland. _ : 

¢ “‘ Memorials of Edinburgh,” v. i. p. 146. 
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Guise Palace, which I shall have occasion to 
revert to by-and-by, and in General Dalyell’s 
house, which was taken down about twenty 
years ago. ; 

The earlier firtéplaces were of immense dimen- 
sions. It is problematical whether, with one 
exception, any exist in Edinburgh which are of 
earlier date than the sixteenth century. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the fireplace 
always had a hood over it of greater or less pro- 
jection, and was generally corbelled out in a 
bold and picturesque manner; but Edinburgh 

s no fireplace of this description. In 
the kitchen of General Dalyell’s house there was 
a fireplace of huge dimensions, formed of a plain 
gemicircular arch. In a house which stood to 
tho east of Sempill’s Close, but was removed 
about thirty years ago, and was probably one 
of the oldest in Edinburgh, there was in the 
principal apartment, which occupied the whole 
of the ground-floor, an immense fire-place 
raised above the level of the floor and guarded 
by a stone ledge or fender.* In a very fine old 
gtone mansion, in Sandiland’s Close, supposed, 
on probable grounds, to have been the residence 
of Bishop Kennedy, in the reign of James III, 
there isa very fine old fireplace, one end of which 
only, however, can be seen, in consequence of 
gome old partitions and panellirg which conceal 
the rest. In that part of the architrave which is 
visible, being one of the corners, there is boldly 
sculptured a group of figures, which seems to be 
intended to represent the offering of the magi. 





The Virgin holds out the infant Jesus in her 
arms, while one of the Magi on his knees tenders | 
his offering to the babe.t Unfortunately this | 
interesting piece of sculpture is much disfigured | 
by whitewash. In the quadrangular palace 
called Lockart’s-court, which was removed in 
1785, to make room for the new buildings of the 
South Bridge, and which was the temporary 
residence in 1591 of James VI., and his queen, 
Anne of Denmark, there was a chimney-piece in 
the drawing-room of the most magnificent work- 
mauship, and which reached to the ceiling. On 
it were carved the words, “ Va d’un vol 4 Christ” 
(Go with one flight to Christ)—an anagram 
upon Nicholaus Eduartus, the Latinized nameof 
the proprietor Nicol Edward, provost of the 
city. 

There yet exist in Edinburgh, in houses of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some large 
and very beautiful Gothic fire-places, decorated 
with rich mouldings, and with the mantels sup- 
ported by clustered pillars with regular capitals 
and bases. There is one such in a very dilapi- 
dated honse situated on the west side of the Old 
Fleshmarket Close. In Edward Hope’s house 
in Todd’s Close, removed about twenty years 
ago, there was another very beautiful Gothic 
fire-place, adorned with roses filling the inter- 
stices of the clustered pillars. There were 
several beautiful fire-places in the same style 
and of the same large dimensions in the Guise 
Palace. There is a fine fire-place still existing 
in an old stone land at the head of Lady Stair’s 
Close; another in a house on the west side of | 
Seller’s Close ; and another, lined with Dutch 
tiles, in a house in Boswell’s-court.§ 








THE MAJESTY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Att study confirms the proposition that there 
are but few subjects in the range of history, art, 
and science, that are unindebted to architecture 
either for illustration or confirmation. Thinking, 
in the exigencies of our daily tasks, of the re- 
quirements of modern life to be provided for in 
modern buildings, we are apt to undervalue the 
versatility, overlook the antiquity, and deny the 
majesty of the grandest of the arts. We have 
been especially impressed recently with the ser- 
vices architecture has rendered to ethnologists. 
No one now treats of the origin of the races of 
man without bringing forward in evidence the 
remains of Egyptian buildings. Dr. Nott, in his 
“Types of Mankind,” Dr. Colenso, Mr. R. 8. 
Poole, all produce the testimony of Egyptian 
remains in support of their views. Dr. Nott 
writes,—“ Ethnology was no new science even 
before the time of Moses. It is clear and 
positive that at that early day (fourteen or 
fifteen centuries B.C.), the Egyptians not only 





»* very similar fire-place of the thirteenth century 
8 


exists at St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 
+ A similar piece of sculpture, representing the offering 
of the Wise Men, occupies the tympanum of one of the 
doors of the church of Notre Dame de Tréves, 


recognised and faithfully represented on their 
monuments many distinct races, but possessed 
their own ethnographic systems, and already 
had classified humanity, as known to them, 
accordingly. They divided mankind into four 
species, viz., red, black, white, and yellow. . . . 
When Egypt first presents itself to our view, she 
stands forth, not in childhood, but with the 
maturity of manhood’s age, arrayed in the time- 
worn habiliments of civilization. Her tombs, 
her temples, her pyramids, her manners, customs, 
and arts, all betoken a full-grown nation.” We 
are not going to follow Dr. Nott in the inferences 
he draws from this early civilization, our object 
being simply to show how ethnologists have 
turned to the architecture of the Egyptians as 
to a storehouse of proof of the antiquity of 
man. In the same strain we have Lepsius writing 
(Briefe aus Egypten),—“ We are still busy with 
structures, sculptures, and inscriptions, which 
are to be classed, by means of the now more 
accurately determined groups of kings, in an 
epoch of highly flourishing civilization, as far 
back as the fourth millennium before Christ.” 
Delitzch awaits the proof of a manifold division 
of the human race from an investigation of Egyp- 
tian monuments. Kenrick notes that, 1,000 years 
before the Deluge, the same hieroglyphics were 
used on monuments as at the end of the monarchy 
of the Pharaohs, marking an organised mo- 
narchy and religion in that remote era. Addi- 
tional researches have been made in the same 
field for the same purpose by Bunsen, Birch, 
Humboldt, Hincks, and Osborn. The size of the 
himan race, too, in old times, is determined by 
the same test. The traditions of former gigantic 
stature are exploded by the passages, chambers, 


‘and sarcophagi of the pyramids. Again, students 


of theology, deciphering with miscroscopic care 
every passage in holy writ, find in architectural 
remains some of their most stupendous re- 
ferences. Thus, Dr. Colenso, connecting the 
mention of the tower of Babel with the famous 
unfinished temple of Belus (Birs Nimroud), 
quotes Kalisch for a description of that terraced 
pyramidal edifice. “ The tower consisted of seven 
distinct stages, or square platforms, built of 
lime-burnt bricks, each about 20 ft. high, gra- 
dually diminishing in diameter. The upper part 
of the brickwork has a vitrified appearance ; for 
it is supposed that the Babylonians, in order to 
render their edifices more durable, submitted 
them to the heat of the furnace ; and large frag- 
ments of such vitrified and calcined materials 
are also intermixed with the rubbish at the 
base.” Professor Rawlinson thus interprets the 
history of it, as related on thecylinders by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who endeavoured to complete the 
work. “ The building named the Planisphere, 
which was the wonder of Babylon, I have made 
and finished. With bricks, enriched with lapis 
lazuli, I have exalted its head. Behold now the 
building, named ‘ the stages of the seven spheres,’ 
which was the wonder of Borsippa, had been built 
by a former king. He had completed forty-two 
cubits of height; but he did not finish the head. 
From the lapse of time it had become ruined. 
They had not taken care of the exit of the 
waters; so the rain and wet had penetrated into 
the brickwork. The casing of burnt brick lay 
scattered in heaps. Then Merodach, my great 
lord, inclined my heart to repair the building. 
I did not change its site, nor did I destroy its 
foundation platform. But, in a fortunate month, 
and upon an auspicious day, I undertook the 
building of the raw brick terraces, and the burnt- 
brick casing of the temple. I strengthened its 
foundation, and I placed a titular record on the 
part which I had rebuilt. I set my hand to build 
it up, and to exalt its summit. As it had been in 
ancient times, so I built up its structure. As it had 
been im former days, thus I exalted its head.” 
Oppert, however, substitutes for the sentence 
“ From the lapse of time it had become ruined,” 
“Since a remote time people had abandoned it, 
without order expressing their words;”’ thus 
making the cylinder bear evidence of the identity 
of the building with that mentioned in the 
mosaic writings. We must see the incomparable 
value of ancient architectural testimony as 
opposed to that of early writings. In the latter 
case meagre outlines are filled up by different 
readers, according to their own measure of learn- 
ing ; but in the former there is reality before us. 
The superb remains uncovered by Mr. Layard 
in Assyria impress us more with the magnifi- 
cence of that monarchy than any literary work 
could do, 

Nowhere is the majesty of architecture more 
apparent than in our own land. What grandeur 





3 Reekiana, p. 206, 
To be continued, 


is shed upon the memory of the ancient Briton 


by Stonehenge and Abury! In these examples 
of early effort we may recognise how potently 
architecture ennobles those who pay her tribute. 
But for these stupendous monuments of or. 
ganized labour we should view with scepticism 
the Triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud, imputing a 
high degree of cultivation to the Cambrians 
2,000 years ago. But with these temples before 
us we read them with light upon the page. 
Dyvnwal Moelmnd speaks always of a verdict of 
800 men to decide disputed questions. All con- 
tests about land were decided by appeal to this 
large number of men. “The counter party shall 
stand by the person who purchased the land, 
upon taking possession, and bringing forward 
unquestionable evidence of heirship, shall repay 
a just counter price to the previous purchaser, 
and shall lay down the money upon the back- 
fire stone, horse-block, boundary-stone, or upon 
the nearest white stone that is found in the 
place, or into the hand of the judge of the Court 
of the Commot, or upon the area in the presence 
of the Court. Where this is done the country 
enacts that he is to have his land, and the 
defendant the counter-price.” Can we not pic- 
ture these assemblages of 300 jurymen with 
almost photographic precision as we linger 
among their “ stones of convention?” There is 
another triad we could scarcely comprehend, 
but for some such assurance of power and skill 
as the disposition of these mighty stones gives: 
“There are three things that preserve a record 
respecting land and family, and stand as deci- 
sive evidence,—a back fire-stone, a lime-kiln, 
and a horse-block, — because the arms of a 
family are cut upon them.” May some of the 
enigmatical figures now found in different 
parts of the country incised on rocks be in- 
terpreted as these “arms,” or distinguishing 
marks? “There are three other stones,” says 
another triad, “which, if any man remove, 
he shall be indited as a thief,—the boundary- 
stone, the white stone of convention, and the 
guide-stone; and he that destroys them shall 
forfeit his life.’ Mention is made of a custom of 
writing the warning of the country upon the 
king’s posts or stones. But these have all been 
lost sight of, as completely as we have lost all 
trace of the ship of Nwydd Navy Neivion, which 
brought in it a male and female of all living 
things when the lake of floods burst forth; or of 
the large horned oxen of Hu the Mighty that 
drew the crocodile from the lake to the land; or 
of the stone of Gwyddon Ganhebon, upon which 
all the arts and sciences in the world were 
engraven; whilst Stonehenge and other spe- 
cimens of their concentric monolithic architec- 
ture stand as a testimony of labour as organised 
as that which conveyed the winged bulls to their 
sites in the palace at Kouyunjik, and as sufficient 
as that employed by the ancient Egyptians in 
moving their colossal figures from the quarries. 
So expressive, too, as well as majestic, is archi- 
tecture, that we may truly say, Show us a build- 
ing or a pile and we will tell you who built it. 
Who could have reared Stonehenge but a race 
rejoicing in strength and migiit, scornful of 
ornament, regardless of colour, unimpressed by 
beauty of form, apparently conscious only of the 
dignity of simplicity ? And, as if to confirm this 
estimate of the taste of the ancient Britons, we 
find their representatives, the Welsh, at the 
present day engaged in two undertakings, neither 
of which has colour, form, or ornament, in its com- 
position. The principal manufacture of the 
modern ancient Britons, if we may call them 
so, is the colourless woollen textile known and 
esteemed as Welsh flannel : the principal export 
is slate despatched from the Cambrian shores in 
the same condition as that in which it is procured 
from the quarries. The unextinguished cast of 
mind that put the huge blocks of Stonehenge 
into place and left them in their natural simpli- 
city is here prey we see no artistic feeling 
stirring to find vent in a manipulation of the 
slate ; no craving for colour satisfying itself in 
rich dyes of the staple manufacture. The huge 
blocks of slate tell again of confidence in strength, 
and might, and admiration of masses, undis- 
turbed by creations of the imagination calling 
to be expressed in material forms; and the vast 
lengths of colourless flannel, of continuous la- 
bour handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in a certain groove, unassailed by tempta- 
tion to riot or revel in the gorgeousness of colour. 
Contrast this with the tendencies of the Oriental 
mind, every phase of which, in its exhibition of 
colour, is as a plane upon a crystal prism, and 
which, in like manner, exhibits the same tastes 
as ancient buildings indicate that the remetest 





occupiers of the soil possessed. Exhumed speci- 
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mens of ian architecture, with their bril- 
liant blue and red, deep yellow, and black and 
white decorations, assure us that under the 
glaring sun of the desert the earliest races re- 
joiced in colour as their modern representatives 
do to this day. They display, too, further cha- 
racteristics of their builders which are also 
present in the people now occupying their neigh- 
bourhood. We have, in the multiplicity of 
figures and incidents, depicted in their basso- 
relievos traces of the root of the restless, pas- 
sionate, impressionable temperaments that now 
inhabit the desert. The eye-hunger for colour 
of the ancient Assyrian could not have been 
more insatiate than that which induces the 
owners of the white asses of Bagdad to dye them 
with kenna and dip their tails and ears bright 
red, or dictates the use of variegated turbans 


and striped abas to the Bedouins, or of robes of | 


the scarlet silk of Damascus, or of scarlet and 
white fretted with threads of gold worn by the 
ladies of Bagdad. 

Philological archeology affords us many 
clues which, if we follow, will lead us back 
across Europe and through faint-tinted and 
faint - outlined centuries into our old Asiatic 
home. 
populations springing from the Aryan stock “ all 
use words which, though phonetically changed, 
are radically identical for many matters, as the 
nearest relationships of family life, for the 
naming of domestic animals and other common 
objects. Some of these archaic words indicate 
by their hoary antiquity the original pastoral 
employment and character of those that formed 
the parental stock in our old original Asiatic 
home ; the special term, for example (the ‘ pasu’ 
of the old Sanskrit), which signified ‘ private’ 
property among the Aryans, and which we now 
use under the English modifieations ‘ peculiar’ 
and ‘pecuniary,’ primarily meaning ‘flocks,’ 
or possession of flocks; the Sanskrit word for 
protector, and ultimately for the king himself, 
‘gopa,’ being the old word (for cowherd, and 
consecutively for chief herdsman; while the 
endearing name of daughter (the ‘ duhitar’ of 
the Sanskrit) as applied in the leading Indo- 
European languages to the female children of 
our households, is derived from a verb which 
shows the original signification of the appellation 
to have been the milker of cows.” But architec- 
ture, in its calm enduring majesty, does still 
more than this. The sculptured decorations of 
the ruined palaces and temples on the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates show us that their 
builders were acquainted with most of the arts 
now, and in Medizval times, common to Europe. | 
The various contrivances used in the Middle | 
Ages in warfare were all known to the people 
who reared and subsequently abandoned these | 
piles. The movable tower running on wheels, | 
the battering-rams, the catapult, scaling-ladders, | 
huge shields capable of covering several men at | 
work at the various processes of mining and 
picking a breach, were depicted by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians thousands of years ago. The 
prophet Ezekiel, announcing the approaching | 
destruction of Tyre, says of Nebuchadnezzar, 
“ He shall slay with the sword thy daughters in 
the field: and he shall make a fort against thee 
and lift up the buckler against thee. And he 
shall set engines of war against thy walls, and 
with his axes he shall break down thy towers.” 
And the storied sculptures and bricks of the 
overthrown structures of Nebuchadnezzar—mere 
disregarded mounds in the desert for centuries— 
when examined “in a fortunate month and upon 
an auspicious day,” confirm the fulfilment of 
the prophesy. In a word, Assyrian architecture 
tells us the language, the arts, and the materials 
at command of the nation in the days of its 
magnificence. Egyptian architecture, after cen- 
turies of reticence, yields similar information to 
modern explorers. We are still more familiar 
with the fidelity with which Roman buildings 
reflect the successive acquisitions of the mistress 
of the world. Seeing, then, that architecture 
thus tells the history of peoples, and thus teaches 
the measure of man’s learning in so many of the 
arts and sciences, is it not meet that we should 
approach its practice with due reverence and 
understanding ? 








ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTION.— The meetings 
of the Figure-drawing Class will cease after 
Thursday, the 25th inst., to be resumed in 
October, unless the education scheme proposed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects be 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


ConTINUING our survey of the architectural 
drawings in the rooms of the Academy,* we next 
meet with a design for the Scottish National 
Albert Memorial (801), exhibited by Mr. W. A. 
Carter. It represents a lofty and ponderous, 
but richly decorated, Gothic structure, having a 
peculiar character of termination, consisting of 
flying buttresses somewhat fafter the manner of 
those carrying the spire in the churches of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and St. Dunstan’s in the East, 
but here bearing aloft a coronet. Through the in- 
terspaces of them appears what might have been 
the actual termination to the structure, having a 
domical form, and finished by a finial. The whole 
of the upper portion of the memorial is carried 





slightest of coupled columns. 
| how the structure could stand; but there is 


Professor Simpson notes that the vast | 


by canopied arches, which spring from the 
We do not know 


merit in some of the details of it, and in the 


‘drawing; and the chief feature might have 
|@ good effect. 


A design for the same Me- 
morial, by Messrs. Slater & Carpenter (810), 
consists of different octagonal stages in the super- 
structure, and pinnacles upon a square base 
formed of four arches under pediments or gables 
of the Italian Gothic character, which is that of 
the whole design. The piers are enriched with | 
nook-shafts. The idea, in the monument, is the | 
same as in all works of the class,—a shrine over | 
a statue. The Italian Gothic “ proclivities” of | 


Agriculture, and Navigation. Statues on the 
cornice of the building will, we believe, repre- 
sent England, Wales, London, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Dover, and Manchester, 
Without going much further into description, 
which we shall have opportunities of resuming, 
we may mention that the interior of the bank- 
ing-room is lighted in the main portion of its 
length, through the ceiling, by three domical 
lanterns, in each of which the ribs terminate at 
the top in a large circle or “ eye,” from which 
hangs a pendant, in glass and metal-work, end- 
ing in the “sun-burner” light, and serving the 
ventilation. The ends of the room are divided 
from the centre by arches, springing from 
columns, or rather directly from an interposed 
cornice and blocks. The columns are on pedes- 
tals, the columns detached from the walls 
being grouped, four together on a_ pedestal, 
whilst the columns next the walls will be 
coupled, and the shafts throughout will be of 
red marble. Not far off in the City, or at 
the corner of Leadenhall and Bishopsgate 
streets, are the London and Lancashire In- 
surance offices, now building, of which Mr, 
T. Allom exhibits a drawing (774). The 
general character is Italian. There will be four 
stories, and a range of dormers, arch-headed 








windows in the ground-story, and a canted or 
rounded angle, where is the doorway, which, 
as well as the features above it, will be of good 
character. 

Mr. R. W. Edis exhibits a drawing of the new 







































some of our architects do not result satisfactorily. | warehouses in Wood-street, Cheapside (780), 
They indicate that there has been acertain sort of | which have been lately erécted for Mr. W. 
study,—that which should produce art; but the| Haynes. There are four stories of wide open- 
result generally is not what we can call work of | age a8 required for light, and very narrow piers. 
art. Mr. R. P. Spiers’s “ Design for a Museum | Each of the three lower stories is arranged as 
of Natural History and Science” (815) is that | an arcade, whilst the top story has the piers 
for which the travelling studentship of the | carrying the horizonal line of the cornice. The 
Royal Academy was awarded in December, 1864, | arches spring from enriched capitals ; and in the 
It displays much invention in detail, combined , top story, each opening is divided into two lights 
with good taste. The piers between the win-| by an iron column. The style may be called 
dows finish in coupled pilasters, the junction | Classical or Renaissance, with a Gothic modifi- 
being concealed by tablets and busts. Sug-| cation. Some of the details are not good; but 
gestions have been derived from recent build- the design has character. Coloured marbles are 
ings of Paris, but not to a greater extent than | introduced in panels; but they will be of little 
would be permissible in like cases. The design | value for the effect in a couple of years. We 
has one attribute which we have taken oppor-| advise all architects who would use coloured 
tunities to remark must belong to a work of good | marbles on the exteriors of their buildings, to 
art-architecture at the epoch of its production : | see what is the present appearance of those on 
it is difficult of description in the language of| the drinking-fountain erected by Miss Burdett 
words. Mr. Spiers has also exhibited some of| Coutts in the Victoria Park, which was illus- 
his sketches of examples of architecture in Italy, | trated in our pages not very long ago. They are 


























| views, one (814) of the exterior, and the other 


as the “ Honse of Cornelius Rufas, Pompeii” 
(819), “Arch of Titus, Rome” (835), and 
“‘ Chapel of St. Bernardino, Perugia” (836). 

Of works connected with the metropolis, there 
are several illustrated in drawings which we have 
reserved for notice. Mr. Bazalgette’s Southern 
Outfall Station of the Main-Drainage works is 
shown in two views (808, 809), but of course 
not in the most interesting part of it, which is 
below ground. The most important work deco- 
ratively, is the ‘‘ National Provincial Bank _ 
England,” which is now in course of completion, 
by Mr. John Gibson. 





It is represented by two 


(805) of the interior. It is described as in 
Threadneedle-street. The chief part of the site, 
and the main front, however, are in Bishopsgate, 
street, next the South Sea House. Both exterior 
and interior should be looked at with acquaintance 
with the fact that everything has been designed 
under influence of difficulties of site, and of the 
rights of adjoining owners, such as are rarely 
experienced even in the City of London. The 
curvature of the street-line, together with value 
of ground, led to the curve just at that part of 
the frontage where the entrance is, which 
the architect, by extending and converting into 
a larger sweep, has made a feature in harmony 
with that portion of the front which is parallel 
with Bishopsgate-street. The necessity for not 
interferiag with “ ancient lights,” combined with 
the effort to give as much height to the banking- 
room as possible, led to the cove which is so 
marked a feature in the ceiling. The principal 
features of the exterior are an order and six bas- 
reliefs. There are four bays, or intercolumns, on 
the Bishopsgate-street side, where the windows 
are, and two on the curve. The columns at the 
ends, and on the curve, are coupled. The capitals 
are of mixed Corinthian and Composite charac- 
ter; but, like the details throughout, are of an 
original treatment. There is only one range of 
windows, the intercolumns inthe upper part being 
oeeupied by the bas-reliefs, which will repre- 
sent the Arts, Commerce, Science, Manufactures, 








then in working order. 


* See p. 308, ante, 





now no better than common slate. The white 
marble even has stood better than the coloured; 
though of what is the condition of that material 
very soon, in any part of London, we need say 
nothing. The statue of the Queen in the Royal 
Exchange, has been some time in a state which 
seems disgraceful to the citizens. Mr. E. Ellis 
exhibits under the title “City Improvements” 
(824) a view of the Queen Insurance Buildings, 
Gracechurch-street, lately mentioned by us; 
one of Offices in Billiter-street, with the usual 
wide openings; and one of Messrs. Hambro & 
Son’s Offices in Old Broad-street ; which last is 
Gothic, in part. 

Messrs. Banks & Barry’s ‘“ Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria-street” (793), have been 
illustrated in our pages. Their character of art, 
despite the ugly balls repeated in two of the 
lines of balcony, is vastly superior to that of the 
Piazza Statuto, supposing for a moment the 
latter to be their work. The five stories group 
well: for, the second and third story-windows 
are joined; and the string-and-balconet-line 
above, and that below, are well marked. The 
“ Mansion for Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., 
Kensington Palace Gardens,” a view (823) of 
the garden-front of which is shown by the 
architect, Mr. J. Murray, has good Italian 
details. There are two octagonal two-storied 
projecting windows, and one similar feature, 
but square. 

The select competition of designs for Grocers” 
Hall is represented by drawings by Messrs. E. M. 
Barry (800 and 816) and W. A. Boulnois (818). 
Mr. Barry’s design externally, shown in No. 816, 
has a rusticated basement, with caryatides and 
arch-headed entrance-ways in the centre; and, 
above, there is an order of Corinthian columns, 
taking in the height of two stories, the 
centre of the front having the columns 
coupled in the depth. The centre and wings 
are carried up with attics. We admire this 
sort of design in a work of the date of So- 
merset House ; but in order that work which is 
of the present day should be capable of being 
pointed to as art-work, there should be some- 
thing added to it. The added element need be 
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very little ; indeed, seeing that novelty, or rather 
what is the pretence of it, just now commits 
greater errors than skilful adaptation, or even 
copyism, we would prefer that the addition should 
be little, and that the bulk of the effort of the 
designer should be given to the skilful welding 
of all the elements which go to the formation of 
high art-architecture. There is no very new 
feature, more than in the exterior, in the interior 
of the Livery Hall (800) of Mr. Barry’s design ; 
but the members of the architecture are such as, 
arranged with skill, never fail to produce effect. 
They include salient columns, carrying arches 
which groin into a cove, and enclose lunettes. 
Of such an interior, perhaps the best example 
in London is in Clothworkers’ Hall, of which 
Mr. Samuel Angell was the architect. A portrait 
of Mr. Angell, by Boxall, painted for the 
Clothworkers’ Company, we may mention as 
being in the exhibition (No. 159). There is also 
@ portrait of Mr. Thomas Page: it is by J. W. 
Walton (540). There is one feature in Mr. 
Barry’s interior, that is not too common. 
Chandeliers are dispensed with ; and the hall is 
lighted by three “sun-burners,” placed in 
domical-formed spaces in the ceiling. Chande 
liers, hanging from the ceiling, however effective 
in themselves they may be, are obstructive of 
intended general effect; and it is almost im- 
possible, ventilating the lights, not to have 
something that is very unsightly. But “sun- 
burners” have yet to be made tasteful, as well 
as with variety in their forms. Eventually, as 
we believe, there will be a great modification in 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.* 


THERE is a scarcity of such productions as are 
illustrative of Biblical history, and nothing 
either of cognate attempt or accomplishment to 
compete with Mr. E. Armitage’s masterly pre- 
sentment of “‘Esther’s Banquet” (422). Haman, 
kneeling at Esther’s feet, is beseeching her to 
intercede for his life at the time that he is about 
to be seized and conveyed for the death the king 
has condemned him to. All the painter’s gene- 
rally accorded excellences, extraordinary skill 
in composition and drawing, with rare appre- 
hension of apposite expression, are exhibited in 
great force ; and in addition there is more appre- 
ciation of the worth of rich colour, with extra 
use of ornamental detail, than is common to 
most of his works. 

If Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., is not very conspi- 
cuously represented this year by his single, and, 
for him, rather unimpressive picture of “ The 
Sower of Good Seed” (46),—for the parable is 
not so significantly rendered as to be at once 
defined,—it is to be identified with more im- 
portant productions by the simplicity of its 
design and the appropriation of present Eastern 
facts with their earlier associations, in preference 
to a more imaginative treatment of such sub- 
jects. As a record of customs and costume 
which obtain, in all their primitiveness, to this 
day, and therefore afford the most reliable autho- 
rity for the propriety of such employment, there 
is great interest attached to it. 

Mr. J. F. Lewis, R.A., is less curiously elabo- 
rate than is usual with him, though it would be 





the architecture of interiors, through the ex- 
tension and artistic treatment of methods of 


“ exclusive”’ and ceiling lighting ; and there will | 


certainly be great sanitary benefit. What Mr. 
Gibson has designed will go some distance in 
showing the way. The design by Mr. Boulnois, 
for the interior of the Livery Hall (818) has a 


ceiling having a central space and coves at the | 


sides, the total length being divided by ribs, 
and each bay of the centre having a domical 
light carried by pendentives and lunette-arches ; 
whilst the lower half of the cove has three | 
lunette-arches in each bay, and the upper half 
is enriched by scroll-work on a blue ground. 
The walls are pilastraded in the upper part, 
and have piers and wainscoting below. A 
loggia or gallery at the end, looking into the 
hall, is the best feature of the design. 

Some time last year, the Marquis of West- 
minster procured from several architects, designs 
for houses which might be erected on ground | 
between Grosvenor-crescent and Halkin-street. 
Mr. Street’s design, Gothic, in red brick and 
stone, is represented in the Academy exhibition 
by a view (795). Bay-windows, with, the Vene- 
tian tracery; gabled hoods to the doorways, on 
very bold corbelling; window-lintels carried 
by corbelling from square reveals; and a window, 
circular on plan, with a balcony, corbelled out 
very boldly from an angle, are its chief features. 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s design (806) is put forth as 
suggestive of the employment of terra-cotta. 
This material, red, would be used for the window- 
dressings, principal cornice, pilasters, and friezes. 
Certain columns, of a colour resembling stone, 
we imagine are intended to be of the light- 
coloured terra-cotta. The main walling would 
be brick, rusticated with the dog-tooth ornamen- 
tation, as in the Charing Cross Hotel. Wiadows 
boldly projecting to the extent of the ground 
usually occupied by the area, are features of the 
ground-story. The balustraded spaces to flats at 
the top of these windows, are joined across the 
front, and to the porch, by a balcony. There 
are balconies to three of the stories; and the 
pedestals in each case carry flower-pots. The 
dlants and flowers in these, go to make much 
of the effect of the drawings. 

We have omitted to mention the “ Factory 
in course of erection at New Cross, Deptford, 
for Thomas Letts & Sons” (832), which was 
designed by Mr. J. P. Jones. It is a four- 
storied red-brick and stone structure, divided 
by broad and banded piers into five bays, each 
filled with window-openings of many lights. 
The general character is Italian. The piers are 
crowned by large vases, above the cornice; and 
there is a great arch, or one taking in the height 
of the second story, to the entrance. A drawing 
of the interior of the Sainte Chapelle is exhibited 
by Mr. W. Bayliss (831). 











difficult to find any other than he who could 
exceed the exquisite brilliancy and finish of the 
various flowers collected “ In the Bey’s Garden” 
| (234) that a favourite Circassian slave is choos- 
|ing from and gathering; or the delicacy with 
| which the characteristic type of her race is pre- 
| served in this graceful figure. But in (121) “A 
| Turkish School,” a greater breadth of manipu- 
lation has imparted to it an appearance of 
solidity and force that, with more minute obser- 
vation of detail, he sometimes but partially suc- 
ceeds in conveying. There is admirable variety 
of natural attitudes amongst the group of scholars, 
and every head is a distinct and lifelike study, 


| with some real sunshine to lighten them. 


Writers may differ in estimating her claims to 
it, but few characters have retained so perma- 
nent a position as Queen Mary Stuart, or stand 
out in more prominent relief, even in those pages 
of chronicle most replete with dramatic incident, 
and most remarkable for the confluence of actors 
and actions that are among the leastjlikely to 
be forgotten. Further to commemorate one of 
the circumstances that help to lend the charm 
of romance to her biography, Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A., has selected the death of Rizzio, and, 
without depicting the actual deed, has most 
vividly implied the particulars of it. The 
moment of his description is when Ruthven 
enters like an apparition from the grave 
to disturb the supper-party, consisting of the 
queen, the hapless musician, and the Countess 
of Argyll, attended by Arthur Erskine the 
equery, Lord Robert Stuart, and the queen’s 
French physician, on “The Night of Rizzio’s 
Murder” (258). He has been preceded by 
Darnley, who, as a signal for a still less agree- 
able intrusion, embraces his wife. Mary, sus- 
pecting the two to be in concert, answers his 
kiss with the one word, “ Judas,” and confront- 
ing the ghastly Ruthven, demands his mission ;— 
“Let your man come forth; he has been here 
over long.” Rizzio, shrinking from the grasp 
of the outstretched hand, abjectly appeals for 
protection, but all save the colloquists appear 
to be paralysed, and there is evidently no chance 
of escape for him, the wretched victim of a fond 
woman’s favour. This picture may be ranked 
with the best of Mr. Ward’s illustrations of 
English history: for its admirable technical 
qualities it is a very valuable work. To suc- 
ceed in acquiring fresh interest for an oft-told 
tale is the narrator’s greatest triumph, and the 
attraction his version proves to be possessed of, 
whilst saying much for the enduring nature of 
the text, is a stronger attestation still of his 
power who propounds it. 

Mr. Elmore, R.A., has painted very beautifully, 
with a strong opposition of gas-light and moon- 
light to help him in effects, a striking instance 
of the terrible results that so certainly await 
the votaries of “play,” if the misnamed disease 
be allowed to obtain its thorough influence; but 





CuicnEsteR CaATHEDRAL.—The first stone of 
the spire of this cathedral has been laid by the | 
Duke of Richmond. 


fortunately the episode taken for illustration 





See p. 307, ante, 


(138) must only be accepted as probable,—less 
probable of occurrence than powerful to point a 
moral, though this force is weakened by its 
attending suggestiveness of improbabilities. A 
foreign visitor to a German spa,—a girl without 
protection—or a naughty truant from it P—has 
retired from the gaming-tables, after having 
staked and lost all her immediately available 
means of living but those a handsome tempter 
is offering to provide for her, and she is hesitat- 
ing to accept, involving as they do a further 
conjugation of the verb “to lose.” Mr. Elmore 
leaves the quiet shades of convent gardens for 
no less a change than Baden would offer, and 
forsaking the edifying society he has been so 
singularly happy in gaining access to—that of 
the pensive nuns, 


** Devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,’’— 


for contrast, perhaps, introduces a sister of 
another community, of whom it may be asserted, 
doubtful as her after-fate threatens to be, with 
so ominous an intimation of it as her conscience 
is making questionable, that, at all events, “ she 
won’t bea nun.” For a young lady who shares. 
in that reckless spirit of gambling that knows 
no limit, and is capable of becoming regardless 
of consequences in the indulgence of a mercenary 
disposition, there can be little hope of escaping 
that vortex “on the brink” of which the artist 
has so clearly presented her. That she is more 
likely to take the plunge into the black tide. 
of bitter experiences, than a pledge to forswear 
as a falsehood its allurements, is too clearly shown 
to make the picture a pleasant one to contem-~ 
plate. 

It is some time since Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, 

R.A., has been seen to such advantage, with 
regard to manipulative proficiency, as in (76) 
“A Royalist Family, 1651,” though the “un- 
friended” are too clean and nicely clad to 
betoken all the hardships of their momentous 
position, which is more that of cleverly prescribed 
arrangements for picturesque representation, 
than indicating those hastily conceived by the 
proscribed for hiding. The female figure is 
extremely refined, and the painting throughout 
very pure and bright. Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., 
essays to show the earliest period at which the 
fair sex evince the dominant spirit of coquetry ; 
but obviously his pretty little specimen of six or 
seven summers old is a long-practised torturer, 
and she has kissed—or been kissed by—many a 
live doll, ‘‘ Under the Mistletoe” (146), as that 
envious and worried Romeo, at least by one year 
her senior, knows to his cost, and he hates the 
wooden one who is now monopolising all those 
attentions and favours that the bewitching object 
of his consuming passion does not always with- 
hold from him. 
Another miniature edition of the volumes 
such early speech of instincts mean in proving 
the innate propensities of little men and women, 
is furnished by Mr. G. B. O'Neil (199), “ The 
anxious Mother,” a dot of a matron,— 


** Who has so many children 
She doesn’t know what to do;” 


and has carefully tucked up her family of dolls, 
whose wide-awake eyes have no speculation in 
them, or they certainly would never go to sleep 
for wondering at the most comically serious ex- 
pression of enjoined silence that ever tender 
parent with a “hush,” and a premonishing 
finger on her lips, could possibly wear, as she sits 
by their bedside. It is pleasant as well as in- 
structive to learn some of Nature’s lessons in 
small print, and never too soon to recognise the 
lovable phases of it—for children do but grow— 
that promise so faithfully for the future; and 
where any, even the remotest indication exists, 
of a pinafored pet maturing into such woman- 
hood (“save the mark!”) as Mr. Simeon 
Solomon reveals, O you to whom babies’ shoes 
and bread and butter are no myths, and of 
whom it can be said, “ Habet” (431), do as 
Saturn did, with no such justification—eat it, as 
soon as conveniently possible (N.B., the baby, 
not the bread and butter). 

But Mr. Solomon’s fish-blooded monstrong 
nonentities are horrid mistakes, and all alike ;— 
their apathy quite incompatible with the excite- 
ment such savage spectacles entirely owed their 
popularity to; and he has worked to little end 
beyond that of immortalizing about the ugliest 
mode of dressing hair modern European ladies 
ever adopted. He is a clever artist for all that. 
In some respects, analogous to this, is the 
“Bravo Toro” (304), of Mr. J. B. Burgess, but. 





with such compensating excuse as the oppor- 
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tunity it has given him for some capitally-ex- 
pressed knowledge of Spain and Spaniards, with 
their very varied emotions and characters, besides 
the palliation of having a large proportion of the 
spectators, men, and no great display of callous 
indifference on the part of thewomen. This isa 
great advance compared with antecedent, and 
amongst the most remarkable contributions 
from those exhibitors not directly connected with 
the Academy. 

Mr. G. F. Watts’s study of “Esau” (11), of 
rather gigantic stature, is distinguished by 
qualities not too frequently to be noticed,—sim- 
plicity of treatment and independence of con- 
ventional aids amongst them; but in the (251) 
“ Portrait of W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S.,” because 
it is so far above common-place in a department 
where common-place is most prevalent, Mr. 
Waitts’s relative position is more thoroughly an- 
nounced. 

Not but what there are others who leave the 
beaten paths, and succeed, like Mr. H. T. Wells, 
in shaking off at least some of the restrictions 
that would appear to be patent obligations with 
those who practise portraiture, did not such 
instances as (173) “Preparing a Tableau Vivant” 
occur in contrary evidence. But to return to 
subject-pictures, there was hardly material 
enough in Mr. J. Pettie’s conception of (192) 
“ A Drum-head Court-Martial” to make it worth 
an assumption of the importance assigned to it ; 
and though very cleverly done, the execution is 
too sketchy to warrant it being considered a 
picture: another failing in it is that the heads 
are too small, and this with more direct reference 
to the triumvirate of judges. On the contrary, 
in Mr. F. D. Hardy’s very telling tale of do- 
mestic trouble, “ The Leaky Roof” (265), which 
appeals to so wide a circle of sympathisers, a 
very ordinary event is related with such elo- 
quence of pencil as to raise prose to poetry by 
investing it with rare artistic performance. 

Surely, Callot himself would have envied Mr. 
H. 8S. Marks his long list of acquaintances 
amongst those happy miserables of the cadging 
crew (331) who, to the tuneful barking of dogs, 
are coming to town. It requires something like 
an initiation properly to value the distinctive 
attributes of this interesting fraternity, but from 
the old inured one on two sticks to the youngest, 
but not the least clever, of the gang, there is 
consecutive evidence enough that— 


** Of all the occupations 
A beggar’s is the best ; 
For, whenever he’s a weary, 
He can lay him down to rest,” 


With no ugly dreams, founded on naked facts, of 
rent and taxes to pay, and no troublesome doubts 
as to how one is to return oneself under sche- 
dule D. 

The individuality of all the heads is one of the 
recommendations of this work ; and the firm, 
solid painting throughout of well-considered 
accessories, another,—whether dogs, draperies, 
or quaintly-carved old buildings. There is 
humour, without vulgarity, in all Mr. Marks’s 
pictures, as his impersonation of “ Francis 
Feeble,—Woman’s Tailor” (591), may assist in 
proving. 

(327) “The Lay of King Canute,” in a boat, 
with the lap of a lady for a cushion, is, at the 
best, but an inanimate theme for a painter to 
give vitality to; and Mr. H. O'Neil, A., has 
been less happy than is often the case with him, 
both in choice of matter and method of dealing 
with it. The king is requesting the rowers to 
near the land, in order that he may hear the 
song that the monks of Ely are singing so 
merrily. There is a want of that realistic ap- 
pearance which, in the absence of higher merits, 
would constitute all the worth of a meaningless 
representation. 








METROPOLITAN DISTRICT MUSEUMS; 
AND A HINT. 


THE conference on the 6th inst., invited by 
Lord Granville to consider how far, in establish- 
ing suburban museums, the original iron build- 
ing at South Kensington could be made avail- 
able, was numerously attended, and included 
many influential men from the various quarters 
of the metropolis. Lord Granville, who was sup- 
ported by Mr. H. Cole, C.B., said, in opening 
the business, he should not like to perpetuate 
ugly buildings in different parts of the metro- 
polis; but he had little doubt that, if advantage 
were taken of the offer of the Treasury to give 
the materials for the formation of museums in 





the several districts desiring them, and that the 
necessary ground were obtained, great efforts 
would be made to complete their establishment. 
He had equally little doubt that the buildings 
once erected, the collections would soon become 
large and interesting. If they would permit him 
he would throw out the crude suggestion that 
different portions of the present iron building 
might be lent at a moderate rent-charge, or that 
they might be sold at the mere cost of materials, 
the money to be supplied by the different locali- 
ties. He had very little doubt but that, when 
once established, the people of the several dis- 
tricts would soon make efforts to procure hand- 
some buildings of their own. Claims were then 


and for colour in the architecture of the exteriors 
of buildings, as contributing to effect which pre- 
dominates over that from form, is also manifested, 
as also is the seeking for variety which should 
be that of individual treatment in the field of 
art, in the merely varied selection of styles re- 
produced. Nevertheless, as we have said, we 
are disposed to regard the present Exhibition, 
not only as an improved representation of what 
may be the state of art in architecture, but as 
the evidence that the state is more one of 
progression than that of which we had evi- 
dence last year. It is clear that we, archi- 
tects of the nineteenth century, heirs “of all 
the ages,” are but children in the use of 





made in rapid succession by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, Mr. Maudsiay, Mr. Antonio Brady, Mr. 
Harvey Lewis, M.P., Dr. Hewlett, Capt. Rogers, 
and others, for various quarters of the town. Mr. 
Tite, M.P., did good service in showing how the 
building might be divided. Mr. Beresford Hope 
urged that five museums were required, and 
should be provided. Mr. Lucroft, a cabinet- 
maker, pointed out very sensibly the wants of his 
class in this respect. Lord Ebury, Mr. Briscoe, 
M.P., and others, spoke; and ultimately it was 
arranged that six months should be given for the 
consideration of the question in the districts, 
and that within that time special applications in 
writing should be made, showing what the 
neighbourhood in each case was willing to do. 
The building, which cost originally about 12,0001., 
could be made to form three structures, each 
about 120 ft. long, and 90 ft. wide. A new roof 
would probably be required, and the expense of 
re-erecting with a fresh arrangement would not 
be trifling. 

We have to express a hope that in considering 
applications that may be made, preference will be 


the abundant materials which we have been 
so industriously digging up: we have yet 
to learn that true architecture is the pursuit of 
a living “thing of beauty,” and not the produc- 
tion of any “ galvanized corpse” of any period. 
The style through which our art in architecture 
may be expressed, should not, perhaps, be such 
as to be recognisable now, or at least such as 
that of any distinctive previous period ; but it 
should be such as will be recognised as of our 
age, by our successors. There are those who 
think that the works of this time will be recog- 
nisable as ours, though not standing forth so 
markedly to ourselves. In the improvement 
which we detect there is reason for such view. 
Much, however, remains to be done ere a 
tone sufficiently congratulatory can be assumed. 
The divergency which presents us with variety 
of imitation, and sometimes even with too much 
of mere novelty, rather than with art, is still 
| characteristic of those in practice who should be 
| identified as artists ; whilst the quantity of art 
; was never at any time more out of proportion 





|than it is now, with money spent, with the 


given to those that are accompanied by evidence | quantity of carved ornaments and other decora- 


that there is good probability of the building | 


being properly filled, and that the collection 
of objects to be exhibited will be under com- 
petent direction. Reference was made by one of 

the speakers to the Working Classes’ Industrial | 
Exhibitions that have been opened, leading to | 
the notion that the exhibition of a collection 
similar to these was contemplated. We would 
carefully avoid saying one word damaging to the 
idea of these exhibitions. Honour to those 
who have promoted them, though they are over- 
doing it, and, if they go on subdividing as they | 
have done, they will bring them to an end very 

shortly. Nevertheless, the collection to be | 
formed in the museums contemplated must be | 
of an entirely different character,and calculated to | 
increase knowledge and improve the public taste ; | 
with a view to which it is clear that they must | 
be under a different sort of guidance from that 

which serves well enough for the Industrial 

Exhibitions. 

We should betray a trust if we did not say 
that, however interesting as evidence of 
advance under difficulties and the satisfactory 
employment of spare time, the “ works of art” 





sent to these Exhibitions have been, as works | 


of art, they were for the most part atrocious and | 
frightful, damaging to the eye and mind of those 
who were led to contemplate them. 

We are glad to learn that the South of London | 
will not let the question of a museum for that 
part of the metropolis sleep, and that before the 
publication of our present number a public 
meeting will have been held to ascertain the | 
amount of pecuniary support that could be 
obtained, whether for the erection of a new 
building or for the adaptation of that portion of | 
the Kensington Museum which may be obtain- 
able from the Committee of Privy Council. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





RENEWED attention to the drawings in the Con- 
duit-street Exhibition has served to confirm our 
impression of its excellence by comparison with 
the exhibitions of recent years. There is indeed 
in it, evidence of the divergent practice which 
we have heretofore held had the tendency to 
exalt observance of style at the expense of art, 
or of so much of the manifestation of art as may 
be considered common to all styles, and to per- 
petuate controversy rather than to induce appre- 
ciation by the public, of what is the valuable 
part of architecture. There is also observable 
in the works of some of our best draughtsmen, 
an appreciation of what is rather quaint and 
Medieval, than beautiful and in association with 
the period of actual production of the designs. 
The mistaken taste for strong contrasts of colour, 


tion, and with the extent of the introduction of 
the members of architecture and styles. 

Leaving these indents from the form and pres- 
sure of the actual architectural time, for the 
appreciation of them which our readers may 
deem fitting, we proceed to mention the designs 
in the Conduit-street Exhibition, which, for one 
order of merit or another, have most registered 
themselves on our attention. Our notice must 
be less detailed than usual, not with our wish, 
but from circumstances to which we may here- 
after make allusion. 

There is no architecture that is more de- 
serving the attention of the student than that 
which is practised in the present time in 
France,—given all the faults that have been 
ascribed to it,—and those in many respects, as 
our readers know we consider, justly. The 
design bearing the first number in the catalogue, 
| which is one that we noticed in the South Ken- 
| Sington Natural History Museums Competition, 
by Mr. W. Harvey, is one that might have claims 
to notice, did we not find in it too conspicuously 
reproduction of the features of certain well- 
known works. In this case the buildings are the 
new portion of the Louvre, the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie, and the Bibliothéque de Ste. Geneviéve. 
The last-mentioned of these works seems to have 
struck out a train of ideas to an extent not 
usually to be credited of productions of our time. 
There are traces of the influence in some of Mr. 
Spiers’s designs ; but they are so largely accom- 
panied by other ingredients, such as always have 
an origin in examples, models, and precedents,— 
whilst neither is reproduction the characteristic, 
nor is the formative process evident in its 
stages,—that the designs are as good in point of 
the art-element of architecture, as any that are 
now produced. They include drawings (225, 
226) of the “ Design for a Museum of Natural 
History, to which the travelling-studentship of 
the Royal Academy was awarded, December, 
1864;” and a “Design for an Academy of Music” 
(224). Mr. Spiers has done an abundant amount 
of work to make manifest that he can design, 
and draw; let him now show, by favour of the 
public, that he can build well; for, it is the 
latter qualification conjoined with the other, be 
it. ever repeated, that constitutes the artist- 
architect. Our mention of the South Kensing- 
ton Competition should not conclude without 
saying that some of Mr. F. P. Cockerell’s draw- 
ings (87,88) which bore the motto “ Sublime 
Moliar Atrium,” one of those belonging to Mr. 
Kerr’s design which gained the second premium 
(326), and a design by Mr. Thomas Porter (143), 
all of which we described at the time, are in the 
galleries; but in neither case is the design 
adequately explained without the other drawings 
of the set. 

From the Grocers’ Hall competition, we find 
a 
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designs by Messrs. Blomfield (16 to 22), Penrose 
and Goodchild (169 to 171), and H. Currey 
139), in addition to those mentioned as at the 

yal Academy. The first is Gothic. The most 
striking drawing is a view (19) of the Livery 
Hall. This apartment has a lantern-light in the 
centre of a ceiling that has sloping sides, the 
collar being round in cross-section, or having 
turned mouldings. The construction of the roof 
does not readily suggest itself. The character 
of the design accords with that of some of Mr. 
Blomfield’s works which we have illustrated ; 
only it is translated in stone, and with much use 
made of “plate-tracery,” which is become the 
feature of modern Gothic designs to much too 
great an extent. “ Plate-tracery,” which really 
should not be called tracery at all, is manifestly 
an imperfect thing. The view, and other draw- 
ings, even the sections, have figures in Mediaval 
costume, and titles lettered in the ornamental 
Medisval fashion. Surely, the love of accessories 


chronicled of recent efforts for the preservation of 
such records and examples. What are important 
works of a very different class, are represented 
in Mr. Owen Jones’s drawings (29 & 30) of his 
decorations of the Chinese and Indian Courts of 
the South Kensington Museum. Excellent how- 
ever as the drawings are, they fail in conveying 
the beauty of the decorations themselves. All 
representations by even tints, of surfaces of 
colour that are over one or two superficial feet, 
belong to the class of working-drawings, and do 
not give the variation of surface-effect which is 
caused by accidental shades ; moreover, the deco- 
rations at South Kensington require to be seen 
in their positions. But whether judged of there, 
or in the drawings, they reflect the greatest 
credit upon their designer. F 

A “Warehouse lately erected at Leicester” 
for Messrs. Hodges & Son (5) by Messrs. Shenton 
& Baker, is a commendable work of the class of 
which too little account is taken in estimates of 





of this character in drawings, as well as illegible 
inscriptions in buildings, would tend to show that | 
the art is not that, of our time, which should find | 
expression in our architecture. The design by | 
Messrs. Penrose and Goodchild, of an Italian 
character, has, in the Princes-street front, the | 
entrance formed as a semicircular recess. The 
best portion of the design is the internal court, 
of which a bird’s-eye view (171) is shown. Mr. | 
Currey’s design for the Princes-street front is at_ 
once effective and original. It may be called | 
Italian with a combination of Gothic in some | 
important, and indeed what may be leading, fea- | 
tures. These consist of a range of gables. It | 
must be obvious to any one who will read signs 
of the times, that the gable will be one of the 
chief contributions from the Gothic, to the archi- 
tecture of the future. The progress towards the 
tasteful use of the gable, where it would be well 


the architectural movement in England. This 
building, which is in red-brick and stone, is of 
three stories. Corinthian pilasters occupy the 
height of the two upper stories, and are massed 
at the angle, where the entrance is, and in a 
corresponding position. By the arrangement of 
breaks in the frieze, pleasing variation is given 
from the ordinary Corinthian entablature; so 
that the latter feature of an order, and the 
cornice suited to the entire building, are well 
combined. The buildings in the City of London 
which also express the advance, are only part 
of them of the warehouse class. Amongst them, 
shown in a drawing (86), are the “ New Ware- 
houses, Wood-street, Cheapside,” by Mr. R. W. 
Edis, spoken of as represented in the Exhibition 
of the Academy, where the drawing differs from 
that which is here, in some of the details. 
Mr. Edis also contributes a drawing (125) of 


the Parso House, Whitton, near Hounslow, 
about to be erected” (290). 

A view (38) of the Organ and East End of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, is exhibited by Mr. 
J. E. Goodchild ; but it is not the best of hig 
drawings; and it omits some of the important 
features of the interior, the pendent gaseliers, or 
corone lucis, amongst the number. Messrs. Thos. 
Smith & Son exhibit a view (94) of the exterior 
of “ Christchurch, Naples,” a building which is 
Gothic, and English in most of its features, but 
has an arrangement of western porch that is de- 
signed with a reference to the circumstances of 
the climate. A view of this church has appeared 
in our pages. Noteworthy designs in some 
points, are those for the new Auction Mart, 
namely, one (81), by Mr. F. Chancellor, one 
(188) by Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, and 
one (196) by Mr. T. C. Clarke. Mr. E. M. 
Barry contributes a drawing (145) of a work 
in progress, the “City Terminus Hotel, Can- 
non street.” The view shows the front that 
will be on the station side, and which has a 
general resemblance to the similar front of the 
Charing Cross Hotel. The “ Sabloniére Hotel, to 
be erected in Leicester-square, for the Foreign 
Hotel Company, Limited” (188), is shown in 
a drawing by Mr. J. Whichcord, who is also the 
author of designs for “New Buildings to be 
erected in King’s-road, Brighton” (127, 128) ; 
but in none of these works has he quite met the 
difficulty of external effect, which is apt to be 
entailed by the provision of stories that are 
many in number. It may be desirable that the 
appearance of the actual number of floors 
should not be lost; but we cannot think a 
satisfactory effect can be given, unless the total 
height is divided into a much smaller number 
of main divisions than that of the stories, that 
is unless the latter are grouped in parts together. 





suited to play a part, as in our street-architec- | “‘New Warehouses, White Hart Court, Bishops- | There is some very good design in Mr. Colling’s 


ture of narrow frontages, and varying heights, 


gate-street, now in course of erection.” Mr. 


| Liverpool Exchange Competition Drawings (189, 


is slow: but Mr. Currey’s design may mark a I’Anson’s works in the City, have been chiefly | 195, 197, 198). Mr. C. F. Hayward has an 
step; though the front in this case does not buildings for offices, such as the work represented | effective Gothic design for the re-building of the 


immediately seem one that required the gabled 
treatment. The triangular form of ground led 
to ingenious planning in several of the designs 
sent in. | 


in No. 85, “ Street Architecture, 27, Mincing 
Lane,” which is marked by rather more of Gothic 
in the detail, than there is generally in his 
works. This characteris observable in the rain- 


Bell Hotel, Gloucester (204), besides some other 
| works. 

Mr. Truefitt is as usual a contributor of clever 

representations of picturesque and well-grouped 


As we proceed with our inspection, we find water pipes, and in the coin-blocks, the angles of | buildings which he is erecting, or has lately 
some drawings from other competitions than | which are slightly notched where one stone rests | erected (211 to 215). They include Little Bar- 


those named last week. The most striking of 
these drawings in many respects are those from | 


upon another. 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt exhibits (6), “Original 


| ford Rectory, St. Neot’s; a cottage at Worthing, 
| two houses at Sydenham Hill, and a house in 


the Bradford Exchange Competition. The quality | Sketches,” nineteen in number, “for the ar-| Tufnell Park, Holloway. Mr. Truefitt is one 


however that is most marked in the designs, is | 
Medizevalistic quaintness, rather than beauty in 
true art-architecture. Sculpture, somewhat ex- | 
tensively used, is contrasted with the most | 
uncouth forms; and what would be only tole- | 
rated as accidents, were the designs real Medie- | 
val, are here introduced with a purpose of what | 
might seem ‘malice prepense.” The most | 
noticeable design of this class, as shown, is that | 
by Mr. R. N. Shaw, in drawings Nos. 67 to 70. 
The design of Mr. Burges, for the same build- 
ing, as to the exterior (207), is marked by a 
similar inharmonious combination of architec- 
ture and sculpture to that found in the other 
design. One of the drawings (208) shows a por- 
tion of the interior, a glass-roofed area. The 
pinnacles on the angles of the building, exter- 
nally, as shown, planted behind a parapet, 
rather than terminating lines rising from the 
ground, are badly placed, besides that they are 
inelegant in themselves. Mr. Kerr was quite 
justified in remarking that there “has been 
growing up an incredible worship of the Ugly.” 
Delineative skill, which should be the servant of 
art, seems, conjoined with the influence of the 
habit of observation of old models,—observation 
which should supply the food,—to be constituting 
for itself the mastery. Were this to be the 
universal end of the acquirement, we might 
almost ask whether it were worth the getting. 
Possibly there is one class of mind which is 
peculiarly fitted for work in the “ restora- 
tion” or conservation of ancient monuments, 
and another similarly for architecture in its 
highest sense of art, and that the one capa- 
city is to some extent in antagonism with the 
other. 

One of the most interesting drawings in the 
room (66) represents the Church of the Austin 
Friars, in Old Broad Street, as restored by Mr. 
TYAnson and Mr. Lightly. The aisles are left 
free, the seats being in the nave; and the area 
which they occupy is enclosed by close screens, 
or boarded partitioning, plain in character, but 
according with the architecture of the church. 
The preservation of this building from the entire 
destruction by which it was menaced after the 





fire, is one of the most satisfactory results to be 


chitectural portion of the Terrace Gardens” 
Castle Ashby. They give chiefly forms of 
vases and balustrading. Mr. Wyatt’s principal 


scale, elevations, of different fronts, and of the 
stables, of a mansion to be erected for Mr. 
J. G. T. Sinclair, of “the Mount,’ Norwood. 
The general character is Italian; and the 
large drawing shows a considerable amount 
of surface-enrichment,—how to be executed is 
not described, but possibly in stucco by one of 
the methods coming quietly into use. One of 
these has been used by Mr. R. N. Shaw, ina 
plaster-ceiling to a new dining-room in Wellesley 
House, Kent, which is represented in a view 
(337). In this case, the plaster was lined and 
stamped whilst wet, and almost entirely by two 
country-bricklayers, to whom the work was 
entirely new. Detailed drawings in pencil, 
to half-inch scale, were sent to them; and 
with very little direction, they set out 
the various figures the full size, and marked 
the patterns, the architect says, “with re- 
markable precision.” The drawing is exhi- 
bited only to show that a considerable amount 
of orndment may be obtained, using the com- 
monest materials and the local labour. Mr. 
Lamb’s designs, as usual, are characterized by 
art as one of the elements in their architecture. 
The “Design for the Town-hall, Ipswich” 
(51), is a very satisfactory evidence of independ- 
ent thinking. This is remarkable as much in its 
general massing as in its detail. “ Allenheads, 
Northumberland, designed in 1846” (52), is ex- 
cellent in grouping, and in the harmony and con- 
tinuity of major and minor elements of the 
design,—the latter including the garden-walls,— 
and remarkable for the effect produced with a 
simplicity that is not poverty. Mr. Lamb’s contri- 
butions also include “ Holt Hall, Norfolk, showing 
the alterations and additions recently com- 
pleted” for Mr. John Rogers (44), “ West Eleva- 
tion of St. Martin’s District Church, now erect- 
ing at Kentish Town” (53), “Manor House, 
Aldwark, near York, recently erected” (55), 
“House intended to be erected near York, for 
Captain Barnes” (289), and “ First Sketches for 


| who can be indebted to the Gothic, without pro- 


| ducing what is Mediewvalistic, and whose power 
| of pencil does not get “the whip-hand ” of him. 
contribution (Nos. 115 to 120) is that of six | 
| working drawings, including one to half-inch 


Mr. C. Gray’s “ Queen’s Gate Terrace” build- 
ing, is shown in photographs (239, 240), and 
has been partially illustrated in our pages. It 
is one of the best of its anthor’s works; which 
are very unequal, and present some uncouth 
forms, as in cantilevers, and some defects of pro- 
portion; but which nevertheless, or several of 
them, contain much that deserves praise. Yet 
the talk of the neighbourhood is against this 
house, and decidedly prefers the houses close by, 
which are of the speculative-builders’ sort of 
Italian, repulsive in their soot-begrimedness as 
they might be tons. It is impossible to induce 
the speculative builder to change his style, 
whilst there is demand for it; we may however 
bring about infusion of a better character of art 
in his buildings; and the talk of Queensgate- 
terrace might give a hint of how to get the 
infusion made. Mr. J. P. Seddon exhibits a 
considerable number of works, amongst which 
are elevations of St. Nicholas Church, Great 
Yarmouth (315 to 318) ; and many good designs 
for encaustic tiles for Messrs. Maw (320, 324, & 
325), and for various articles of farniture (323). 
We should not conclude our notice, which does 
not pretend to be at all complete, without naming 
Mr. H. H. Burnell’s “Japanese Villa, with 
Offices,” (328) to be erected for Mr. James 
Veitch, at Coombe Wood. Contemplators of the 
changing presentations of our art have got to 
the state of not being surprised at the advent of 
any foreign style, and copyism of it; but ought 
the importation, which is that of the style, 
rather than of any lesson in art, to go on,— 
since, under present circumstances, often, the 
more material we have, the less good use we 
make of it ? 

Whether we can return tothe Exhibition must 
depend on circumstances. 

After having devoted, during many years, 
some of our best exertions in furtherance of the 
interests of the Architectural Exhibition, we 
find ourselves under the necessity of offering to 
the committee a particular remark in the way of 





suggestion, namely that they should make such 
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arrangements at the galleries, as may prevent 
the possibility of insult to a representative of 
press. 


gave way and fell, fortunately inwards. Means 
were immediately taken to prevent the whole 
building from collapsing, and it is to be hoped 
that this interesting specimen of secular Medi- 
seval architecture may yet be preserved. 
Cologne.—Whilst engaged in deepening a dry 
well near the church of St. Martin, the sinkers 
came upon two daggers at about 4 ft. below the 
bottom of the well, which was 50 ft. deep. One 
of these daggers was found deeply inserted in a 
human skull; the blade, about a foot long, is of 
iron as is also the cross hilt. The handle is of 
hard wood carved and inlaid with coloured 
stones.——The King of Prussia has notified to 
the committee of the restoration of the Dom at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that he will give the munificent 
sum of 52,0001. towards the restoration, pro- 
vided the remainder of the sum (50,0001.) can 
be collected by the Karlsverein and its branches. 
The Karlsverein, like the Cologne Domverein, is 
an association for the worthy and efficient resto- 
ration of the church founded by Charlemagne. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


St. Petersburg—The Imperial academician, 
Mr. Mikechine, was requested last year to submit 
@ design for a monument to Catherine II., of 
Russia; he did so, but certain alterations were 
suggested and insisted on, which led to the 
artist remodelling the whole design. This has 
now been done, and the monument is at present 
being executed. After the manner of Rauch’s 
Frederick the Great, at Berlin, the figures are 

in such a manner as to give the idea 
of generals and others supporting and guarding 
Royalty. The empress stands on the upper 
estal, whilst a little below her are ranged 
erjavine and Madame Daschkow on the left, 
Betzki and Bezborodko on the right, and 
Rumiautzow, Potemkin, and Suwarow in front.* 
The figures, medallions, &c., will be in bronze, 
the pedestal in Labrador stone from Kiew, and 
gray Serdopol stone, and the plinth and steps in 
red granite. The whole monument will reach a 
height of 48 ft., and will take three years to 
finish. The estimated cost is 38,0001. It was 
Catherine II. whom Byron called “the greatest 
of all empresses and”—we forget the rest of 
the quotation. 











THE PRACTICE OF VACCINATION 
IN FRANCE. 


From time to time, when the effects of small- 
pox have been more severe and fatal than 
usual, we have directed attention to an objec- 
tion which a very large number of persons, not 


at Vannes have been re-vaccinated at Bel Air, 
but it is reported that the most curious instance 
of its efficacy is the case of a child, which the 
doctors of Nogent-sur-Marne had vainly attempted 
five times successively to vaccinate. As he 
could not produce his certificate of vaccination, 
he was refused admittance into all the schools in 
the department. The boy was vaccinated by 
the- Neapolitan method, and the result is that he 
is learning to read. 

The lesson in vaccination which has with so 
much advantage been taught in Naples and 
Paris, should not be without use in our own 
country, and in its metropolis and large towns 
especially. The medical officers of health should 
spare no exertion in placing the question of 
vaccination completely beyond dispute, and 
should adopt such measures for carrying a pro- 
per method completely into use, that none 
may have an excuse for neglecting the applica- 
tion of an important means of preventing a 
deadly and loathsome disease. 








ADMIRAL FITZROY. 


Tuis gentleman may be classed in that 
numerous band of martyrs who, in these days 
especially, have sacrificed themselves for the 
advantage of others. Admiral Fitzroy had be- 
stowed long and intense study on the discovery 








of means for the protection of those who are not 







































Athens.—Mr. Bernadaki, a wealthy Greek, has 
given 100,000 francs towards the erection of an 
Archeological Museum in this city, in the hopes 
of inducing others to follow his example. Of 
the plans submitted for this purpose that by 
Professor Lange, of Munich, was chosen, and 
will, it is believed, be carried out at once. The 
Royal Commission appointed to conduct excava- 
tions and other archzological researches, stopped 


only of the poorer classes, but also those in a| generally provided with learning, but who are 
superior position, have to the system of vac- » even more than miners, or those who 
cination as generally practised in this country, | form the ranks of our army and navy, to sudden 
—that if vaccination as practised be a means destruction. 

of preventing a large part of the mortality; To the’ sailors of our coasting vessels, to the 
which would otherwise result, contamination | fishermen who, in their comparatively frail boats, 
and impurity of blood are caused by the| put to sea in all seasons of the year, on all parts 
transfer of the lymphof children whose constitu- | of the British coast, the labours of Admiral 
tions are scrofulous and in other ways diseased. | Fitzroy have been of the most vital importance. 


















working, and also the collection of funds for the | Difficulty has thus arisen in applying with 
purpose, when the revolution broke out, and King nich ; t ; 
Otho was driven away. Lately, however, the enforcement of vaccination, especially since emi- 
Commission has been armed with fresh powers, | nent authorities also differ respecting the safety 


and now continues its work with new energy. | of the applications of the vaccine matter through- 








the works of which were stopped for upwards of | ject M. Depaule, the director of the small-pox 
a year from want of funds, is also progressing. | hospital of Paris, has reported to his Govern- 

Dresden.—An enormous musical festival is | ment the serious evil that exists in inoculating 
about to be held here this month, and 600 men | children with vaccine matter taken from dis- 
are daily at work in erecting the hall in which | eased or scrofulous constitutions. That gentle- 
the concerts are to take place. The building | man enumerates instances in which healthy 


vigour the law which exists respecting the | 


The new Roman Catholic Church in the | out a long succession of persons ; and the anxiety | 
University-street is being rapidly completed, and | of medical men to vaccinate from healthy chil- | 
will, when finished, be one of the chief orna- | dren, shows a latent opinion that otherwise it | 
ments of this city. The great Sina Academy, | may be injurious. On this most important sub- | 


| To many a woman and her children—the father 
—the bread winner—has been spared ; and, as 
time rolls on, in each year, if proper manage- 
ment be used, we may expect a large sal- 
vation of life in consequence of better under- 
standing the principle of storms, which Admiral 
Fitzroy succeeded in discovering to a certain 
extent. Although much had been done by the 
deceased gentleman in giving warning of coming 
| storms, still the principle has not yet been re- 
duced to a certainty, and partial failures pro- 
bably caused Admiral Fitzroy intense worry of 
mind; and this was increased by the circum- 
stance that the admiral felt himself on the verge 
of discovering one of nature’s laws, which, 






























covers an area of about 100,000 square feet, and 
will be about 92 ft. high in the centre. There 
will be comfortable sitting-room for an audience 
numbering 28,000, besides an immense orches- 
tra, and ten refreshment-rooms, of which eight 
are specially for beer, whilst the other two will 
supply wine, coffee, cakes, &. In order to 
avoid the difficulties which would constantly 
arise from the variety of money brought by 
people from all parts of Germany, a special 
temporary coinage will be adopted which will 
have currency not only at the hall but through- 
out the city, and which can again be exchanged 
for real money at certain offices opened for the 
purpose. It is expected that the advantage 
will be very great, and that the expenses will be 
covered by the number of coins left unexchanged, 
because taken away to thousands of homes as 
mementos of the festival ——A statue of 
Melancthon, to be erected by the side of that of 
Luther, on the market-place at Wittenberg, 
will be inaugurated on the 25th of next month, 
in the presence of the King and Crown Prince. 
The 25th of June, 1524, was the day of the 
publication of the Augsburg confession. 
Brunswick.—As was to be expected, the rebuild- 
ing of the palace, which was for the most part 
destroyed by fire, one bitterly cold night last 
January (a court ball going on at the time), is at 
once being proceeded with, and all rubbish and 
charred débris are beingcarted away. Beforebeing 
taken away, however, everything is carefully ex- 
amined, and all ashes are screened; by this means 
several diamonds and pieces of gold have been re- 
covered. The fine old Kaiserhaus, in the 
neighbouring town of Goslar, seems in danger of 
“ going,’ from sheer old age. It was built by 
Henry III., in the year 1050, as the residence of 
the Salic emperors, and has of late years been 
used asa granary. A few days ago the greater 
portion of the south-western front suddenly 








* & Achilles’ self was not more grim and poy s 
Than thousands of this new and polished nation, 
Whose names want nothing but—pronunciation,” 


| children have been thus injured for life. | rightly established, would be the means of pre- 

In France no conscript is allowed to enter the | serving the lives of brave sailors and fishermen, 
army, apd no boy received at either a public | and valuable cargoes, to an extent of which we 
school or a college, unless he can produce a cer- | can form but little conception. Many a man 
tificate of vaccination. M. Depaule justly ob- | has been placed in similar circumstances to those 
serves, that as Government enforces this precau- | under which the Admiral stood, who, feeling on 
tionary measure, it is bound at least to see to its | the verge of a great discovery, applied himself 
being enforced in the most safe manner. He) more and more to conquer what was deficient: and 
therefore urges the primitive system of vacci- | sothe most intense mental work went on, nature 
nating from the cow,—which was Jenner's was over-taxed, and in the end the intellect gave 
original idea,—being again resorted to. The | way, andthekindly-hearted gentleman, who had 
only European city where this is practised is |aboured and striven with so much perseverance 
Naples, and there M. Negri has established a for the good of others, brought his own life to a 
park of heifers, which he infects in rotation! jamentable close. It is to be hoped that his 
with cow-pox, in order to have a fresh supply | labours may not prove in vain. It has happened 
of pure matter. Last year he vaccinated | before now that when a man who, having ability 
12,000 persons, and sent to the Medical Con-| himself, and support from the strength and 
gress, held at Lyons, his friend Dr. Palesciano, | intelligence of the country, had closed his 
to explain to the French physicians the advan-/|abours, cold water was thrown on the 
tage of the Neapolitan system. The result has/ department which he had endeavoured with 
been that Dr. La Noix started for Naples, and | success to establish. Let us trust that, in the 
after studying the subject, purchased an infected | case of Admiral Fitzroy, the Government will 
heifer, with which he returned to Paris, tele-| not act in this way. We require, in fairness, 
graphing, however, to the Lyons College of} that some public monument should be erected 
Physicians that he and his heifer would arrive | to his memory; and it would be far better than 
by a certain train at Lyons, en route for Paris. | works of stone and other memorials to give the 
Dr. Favre, of Lyons, with several adults and/ needful support to Admiral Fitzroy’s depart- 
children, met him at the station; and while the | ment, and enable those who are capable of doing 
train waited the usual three-quarters of an hour, | 59 to continue the inquiry respecting the cause 
all these persons were vaccinated from the in-| of storms—to afford the opportunity of collect- 
fected heifer ; and notwithstanding the extreme| jing and arranging the materials which are 
cold of the weather, the exposure to the outward | gathered in many parts of the world,—until, in 
air at the platform of the railway terminus, and | the end, the coming of storms and their pecu- 
the hurried manner in which the operations were | liarities may be foretold with certainty. 
necessarily performed, all succeeded perfectly. 
M. La Noix has now established a park at Bel 
Air, where he has inaugurated the Neapolitan 
system. The Parisian correspondent of the 
Star mentions that, strange to say, the vaccine 
matter which M. La Noix has in use at Bel Air 
may be traced to a royal gift of Queen Victoria, 
in 1858, to M. Negri, of matter taken from a cow 
on one of the Royal farms discovered to have 
natural cow-pox. 








MONTREAL. 


Awoncst the new works in progress here, of 
which particulars have reached us, is Erskine 
Church, now in course of erection, at the corner 
of St. Catherine and Peel streets. It is for the 
congregation of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, one of the 








All the pupils of the Prince Imperial College | oldest and most respected ministers of the 
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THE ABBEY DUN ESK.——Plan of Ground Floor. 


Scottish Presbyterian Church. The design was 
accepted in competition in August last, and the 
foundations having been put in, the works have 
just been resumed, and are now being proceeded 
with rapidly. The walls throughout are of the 
Montreal limestone, in small regular courses, 
with rough faces, with cut stone quoins, window 
and door panels and arches, tower, &c. The 
interior has a gallery on three sides, open-tim- 
bered roof, groined recess, &c. The pews are 
radiating from the pulpit, and, together with the 
galleries, will contain 1,250 persons. The roof 
is covered with purple, green, and red slates, in 
ornamental bands. The total height of the 
tower and spire is 190 ft. The amount of the 
contract for the whole of the work is 8,3001., 
exclusive of ground. The architect is Mr. 
C. P. Thomas. 

Some large warehouses are in progress, with 
cut stone fronts, at a cost of 16,0001. To show 
what is doing in Canada, now so often discussed, 
we shall take an opportunity to publish a view of 
these buildings. 








THE BENEDICTINE CONVENT AT 
TEIGNMOUTH. 


Tue new Benedictine Abbey at Teignmouth, 
of which we give a view and plan, crowns the 
locality known as Dun Esk. It is built of lime- 
stone, crossed at intervals with bands of red 
sandstone. The sills and pillars of the windows 
are composed of freestone. On entering the 
door at the west-end of the terrace, the visitor 
finds himself in a long corridor, upwards of 90 
feet in length, which runs the entire length of 
the building, and communicates at the further 
end with the church. Numerous apartments 
branch off this long passage,—a spacious chapter- 
room, the lady abbess’sroom, and the nuns’ dining- 
room, in one corner of which is an apparatus 
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for lifting the viands intended for the repast 
from the kitchen. 

At the southern extremity of the church is a 
gallery or tribune for the organ, and at the 
northern end is situated the sanctuary. This 
is separated from the main body of the church 
by an arch supported by pillars formed of 
polished Devonshire marble. Two chapels 
branch east and west from the sanctuary: one 
is for the laity, and the other belongs exclusively 
to Miss English (the lady-founder), who has a 
passage communicating therewith from her 
dwelling-house close by. The roof of the church 
is panelled, and the various arches are relieved by 
the introduction of red sandstone. Carved capi- 
tals adorn the sanctuary, side chapels, and organ 
gallery. The altar is sculptured in stone, with 
marble columns, and the floor is laid with tiles. 

Ascending the stairs, we find, another long 





corridor, similar to that on the first floor, runs 
throughout: the apartments which open on 
either side are for the inmates of the house; 
and, at the extreme end of the passage, and in 
communication with the church, are the sick 
wards and lavatories. Another flight of stairs 
leads to the nuns’ dormitories. At the further 
extremity, forming a wing of the main building 
westwards, is the children’s dormitory, with a 
large oriel window looking south. Another 
apartment on the same floor is a lavatory for 
the children, fitted up with marble basins. On 
the lower floor of this wing are school-rooms, 
refectory for children, communicating with the 
kitchen by a lift, parlour, &c. At the rear of 
the school wing, and entirely separated from 
| the other portion, is the residence of the clergy- 
man belonging to the establishment. This 
comprises sitting, dining, and bed rooms, &c. 
The woodwork throughout is of red pine and 
pitch pine. All the walls are coloured in dis- 
temper without papering. The tower forms the 
principal feature outside. It stands at the 














southern extremity of the church, and attains 
an altitude of 65 ft. surmounted by a bell turret. 
It bears on its front an image of St. Scholastica, 
the patron saint of the order, presented by the 
architect. 

Mr. Simpson, of London, was the contractor : 
Mr. Copping was the clerk of works: Mr. Earp, 
of Lambeth, executed the carving; and the iron 
crosses and finials came from the workshops of 
Messrs. Peard & Co. Mr. George Goldie was 
the architect. 


REFERENCES TO PLAN, 


A, Cuapiatn’s Hovsn. 
1, Chaplain’s Room. 
2. Stairs. 
3. Dining-room, 
4. Kitchen. 
B, Tur Scnoor, 
5. Parlour. 
6.*Porters. 
7. Recreation-room, 
8. Dining-room, 
9. Stairs. 
10. Corridor. 
Class Rooms, Dormitories, Bath Rooms, &c., 
over. 
C, Tus Convent. 
11. Dining-room and Lift. 
12, Stores and Lavatories. 
13. Sup2rioress’s Room. 
14. Chapter-room, 
15. Common-room, 
16, Hall. 
17. Stairs, &e. 
18. Areas, 
Infirmaries, Dormitories, &c., over, Kitchen 
and offices, &c., under. 
D,. Tue CHapet, 
19. The Chancel. 
20. Body of Church, 
21. Organ Gallery. 
22. Private Chapel. 
23. Secular Chapel. 
24. Vestries. 
25, Private Corridor of communication with Dun 
Esk House, 
26. Conservatory. 
27. Garden. 
28. Laundry and Offices, &c. 
29. Yard and Drying-ground. 
30, Terrace, 
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POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF ART. 


WHEN we look around (and in our pockets) at 
various articles which are made in enormous 
quantities for the use of particular classes, it 
seems wonderful, in the first instance, how 
manufacturers are found who undertake, at a 
large pecuniary risk, the production of such 
things; and also, where the purchasers are to 
be met with who render these speculations 
remunerative. 

Amongst many other matters which are curivus 
in their way as examples of the condition and 
progress of taste, is art as it has been shown for 
at least fifty years in pocket-handkerchiefs. 
These are in many ways singular, and deserve a 
little passing attention. A long time since, we 
can remember pocket-handkerchiefs for children 
on which there were boys and girls at play, 
cottages, lambs, shepherdesses, and a variety of 
other devices. And there was no lack of 
picture pocket-handkerchiefs for those of older 
years: for sportsmen and others there were 
printed on these articles representations of 
fighting-cocks, dog-fights, hunting scenes, stage- 
coaches, and horses; and even recently, there 
have been shown in this way ships and steamers 
of various kinds, and conspicuous amongst them 
the 'Great Eastern, in divers positions ; groups of 
sailors with the Union Jack and other devices; 
soldiers of the cavalry and the line; parties of 
pitmen, navigators, cotton spinners, and those 
who form representative figures of large classes. 

In our time we have noticed many i 
hobbies of collectors, some having bestowed an 
extraordinary degree of pains and industry in 
collecting play - bills, election squibs, caricatures, 
&c. We once knew a collector who had, at consi- 
derable expense, purchased little pieces of the 
ropes by which notorious criminals had been put 
to death, and the instruments with which 
murders had been committed. This, however, 
is, we hope, a rare kind of collecting; but it 
would not be so singular or objectionable if some 
persons may have been minded to collect picture 
handkerchiefs. They would present a curious 
illustration of passing events. We should find 

its of George III. and the Princess Char- 
lotte, William IV. and Queen Adelaide; Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougham, and their associates in the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill; then of Lord Palmerston, 
Sir Robert Peel, Bright, the lamented Cobden, 
Garibaldi, and so on. There would also be repre- 
sentations of Tom Spring, Tom Sayers, and man 
others who have achieved fame in the fistic line. 
Thurtell and other murderers have in this way 
been handed down to detestation; and such 
events as Ross’s voyage to the North Pole, the 
burning of the Tower of London and the Royal 
Exchange, the shooting of the elephant in the 
Strand, which have shared a large amount of 
public attention; also views of noted buildings 
and large towns, have all been thus depicted 
more wrtats graphically. 

Some of these illustrations are printed on 
humble cotton of various tints, others on silk of 
an expensive kind; and, no doubt, before the 
days of illustrated publications, the picture work 
of this kind was not without its use, however 
tasteless or objectionable the application of 
pictorial art in this direction may for the most 
part have been. 








THE NEW BRIDGE AT HAY. 


Wuitt the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon 
Railway was in course of construction, it was 
found necessary either to erect a new bridge, 
or to carry the line round the town. The former 
alternative was decided on; and Mr. Savin, 
the contractor of the line, offered to erect a 
new bridge at a higher level than the old 
one, on the grant of a lease of the tolls for 
ninety-nine years. The undertaking has now 
been carried out. The new structure is of iron, 
and is a lattice girder bridge, the girders 71 ft. 
long, 7 ft. high, and weighing each 8 tons. It 
stands at an elevation (counting from the para- 
pet) of 50 ft. above the bed of the river,—16 ft. 
above the level of the old bridge. It consists in 
all of six bays, four of which cross the river in 
spans of 76 ft. each, while the two remaining 
ones carry the roadway over the railroad on the 
Breconshire side, and over a corresponding in- 
terval on the Radnorshire side. The total length 
of the bridge is 388 ft. The supports of the 
central bays are wrought-iron columns fixed in 
caissons, which are sunk into the bed of the 
river. The side bays are supported by stone 
piers of masonry. The floor of the bridge is of 


wrought channel iron. It is trussed below so as 
te give it the necessary rigidity. A coping, 
surmounted by eight pairs of lamps, gives a 
finish to the whole. The bridge was designed 
by Mr. yn ype. of the office of Mr. Piercy, en- 
gineer, executed by Messrs. Handyside, of 
Derby, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Smith, as resident engineer. Mr. H. Wakefield, 
of London, examined and reported on the bridge. 
It is said to have stood the test satisfactorily, 
the deflection amounting only to 5-16ths of an 
inch. Mr. Wakefield made some suggestions 
with regard to details. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM, NATIONAL 
GALLERY, AND KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


On the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply in the House of Commons, 

. Gregory called attention to the condition 
of the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
and the Kensington Museum. He declared that 
these valuable collections were in a state of 
chaos, and laid the blame of this on the Govern- 
ment, If the Government had come forward 
with all their strength with a well- 
proposal for the extension of the National 
Gallery they would have carried it. He con- 
tended that the cartoons from Hampton Court 
ought to be in the National Gallery, and that 
some of the pictures in the Sonth ington 
Museum and the National Portrait Gallery ought 
to be there also. He did not wish to see the Royal 
Academy removed from the National Gallery, 
but he urged that steps should be taken to secure 
space for the enlargement of the gallery. He 
urged the Government to take steps for provid- 
ing more accommodation for the Museum. 

Mr. Cowper said the delay in dealing with the 
National Gallery and the British Museum had 
arisen from a difference of opinion as to what 
should bedone. So far as the National Gallery 
was concerned, however, it had been determined 
to extend the building, and they must do the best 
they could with it. 

Mr. Tite said he had no doubt if a compre- 
hensive plan for dealing with the National 
Gallery were introduced it would be freely sup- 


ported. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that in 
these matters the Government had deferred to 
the wishes of the House. Eight acres of land 


Y | would be required for buildings for the natural 


history department of the British Museum. The 
land in the neighbourhood of the Museum would 
cost 50,0001. an acre; but a good site had been 
obtained at 7,0001. an acre. The Government 
were proceeding in the matter in connexion 
with the trustees, but ty could not lay a vote 
on the table until a plan was . When 
the proposal was made the House would judge 
on it. 

Some other members also spoke, and the sub- 
ject then dropped. 

In reply to a question by Lord J. Manners 
in the House on another occasion, Mr. Cowper 
said it was his intention to submit to Parlia- 
ment an estimate for enlarging the National 
Gallery in the rear on the north side; and that 
the estimates will be laid on the table of the 
House in time for full consideration before the 
vote comes on. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Cheltenham College Boarding Houses. — The 
building committee received twenty-three sets 
of plans in competition for the above works, and 
have accepted the designs submitted by Messrs. 
Medland, Maberly, & Medland, of Gloucester, 
under the motto “ Finem respice.’ Four houses 
are to be commenced immediately. 

New Public Dispensary, Leeds.—A design sub- 
mitted by Mr. William Hill, architect, Leeds, was 
selected in a competition confined to local archi- 
tects. A premium of 101. was awarded to Messrs. 
Perkin & Son for a design contributed by them. 
The design selected is in the Italian style of 
architecture. The building will be of brick, 
ornamented with stone dressings. The principal 
entrance, which will be under a portico, with 
coupled columns, is in the centre of the elevation 
to Belgrave-square. The base of the building 
will be battered and moulded; the windows 
enriched with carved and moulded imposts, 
archivolts, and sills; the main cornice orna- 
mented with moulded modillions, and surmounted 





with balustrade, relieved at the breaks with 


The accommodation will embrace on the ground 
floor, physicians’ and surgeons’ consulting-rooms, 
with retiring-rooms attached, office for house 
surgeon, two offices for assistants, dispensary, 
laboratory, and large waiting-room to aecommo- 
date 200 persons. The board-room, private 
rooms for house surgeon, and kitchens, will be on 
the first floor, store-rooms will be on the base- 
ment, and attics on the second floor. A private 
entrance is provided for the house surgeon, and 
a separate entrance and outlet for the patients. 
The building is estimated to cost 3,5001. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 3rd instant, at the 
Royal Institution, Mr. Joseph Boult presiding. 
The report, which was read by the hon. 

(Mr. Chas. Z. Hermann), stated that the Society 
continued in an improving condition. Twenty- 
three new members of all classes had joined the 
Society during the past session, whilst they had 
lost only six in the same period; thus giving a 
net increase of seventeen members. Owing to 
the state of the finances, the publication of the 
proceedings for the past year had been suspended. 
It seemed probable that by the end of the finan- 
cial year the Society would be clear of all 
liabilities. The want of interest shown by the 
students in the competition was a source of 
Sewer regret, and the council reported that they 
should be reluctantly obliged to discontinue 
offering prizes should they not receive greater 
encouragement from those for whose benefit 
they were designed. The committee recom- 
mended the following gentlemen for the officers 
and council of the Society for the next session :— 
President, Mr. Joseph Boult; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. W. H. Picton & F. Horner; librarian 
and curator, Mr. Wallace; treasurer, Mr. J. B. 
Bradley ; council, Messrs. Weightman, Audsley, 
| Grayson, Wylie, and James Hay; honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. Charles Z. Hermann. 








THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 


Dr. C. F. LiipErs, professor at the Johanneum 
at Hamburg, has just published a critical-histo- 
rical treatise on the Colossus of Rhodes, about 
which the most crude ideas and fabulous exag- 
gerations exist in the public mind. According 
to the researches of Dr. Liiders, this monument, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, is re- 
duced to nothing more than a colossal statue, 
standing on terra firma, like the Bavaria at 
Munich, but near the harbour, and dedicated to 
Pheebus Apollo. He insists upon it that ita 
standing open-legged across the mouth of the 
harbour, and being used as a lighthouse, is a 
pure invention, and an emanation of fancy from 
later writers. Who is not reminded of Roberts’s 
picture, its bold conception, and wonderful 
colouring ? 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Holborn Valley.—At the Lord Mayor’s Court, 
last week, in a compensation case “ Hearder rv. 
The Corporation of London,” a special jury 
awarded 2,4391. 15s. for the premises and loss 
of trade as a bootmaker, in Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. The case occupied several hours. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.—On 
the 6th, in the same court, in re Balemond 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the 
company had taken the whole of the property, 
nearly all freehold, in New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, between Union-street and Earl-street, 
and the claim made out by several witnesses in 
their behalf exceeded 26,0001. After being 
viewed by the jury, and hearing evidence of 
valuation on the other side, a sum of 17,5001. 
was agreed upon between the parties. 








DOMESTIC INSECTS. 


In this great and marvellous universe, of which 
the best of us form such minute atoms, an all- 
wise Creator has sent amongst us visitations 
which in our short-sightedness we are too liable 
to look upon with impatience; and, instead of 
judging them to be as they are, blessings in dis- 
guise, to consider them as harsh dispensations 
of that beneficence from which we have daily 
good; but careful comparison and investigation 
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show that in the storm, pestilence, and fire,— 
even in the stark wandering of famine and the 
ravages and dire doings of war,—there comes a 
universal advantage, for which we cannot feel 
sufficient thankfulness. 
Wolves, lions, and other wild beasts have been 
@ means of advancing civilization; and the 
carrion and other birds of the air, the fishes, and 
the insects have all their appointed work ; the 
house-flies, the beetles, and other loathsome 
creatures—the house rats and mice—are not with- 
out their use ; and if we fail to see their sanitary 
advantage in some cases, the fact that their 
presence leads to the enforcing of cleanliness and 
care amongst those who would otherwise be 
negligent in this respect, is at any rate too 
apparent to be disputed. 
We have before briefly referred to rats, flies, and 
some other household pests; but there is one of 
such a loathsome nature, that but for the present 


two ounces of yellow wax, to which add eight 
ounces of olive oil. Put all these into a pipkin, 
placed in a pan of boiling water, and when the 
wax is melted, stir the whole till cold in a 
mortar. This seems to be a powerful decoc- 
tion, and, says our authority, “‘ applied to the 
crevices and holes in which the unconscious 
innocents secrete themselves, will effectually do 
their business.” 

A more simple recipe is, that at the breeding 
seasons above mentioned, the beds, &c., which 
are infested should be stripped of all the furni- 
ture, which must be thoroughly washed ; if linen, 
it must be boiled ; and, if stuff, it must be hot- 
pressed. The bedstead must be taken to pieces, 
dusted, and washed with spirits of wine in all 
the joints and crevices. This done, all the cavi- 
ties should be filled with the best soft soap, 
mixed with verdigris and Scotch snuff. It is said 
that upon this composition the young will imme- 





extent of the annoyance which it causes in so | diately feed after leaving the egg (if any escape 
many houses, both in town and country, and the | the cleansing), and will be destroyed, as well as 
likelihood that if vigorous measures be not such of the old ones as happen to have been left. 
resorted to, the evil will be increased in the) At present we have many (so called) certain 
metropolis and the surburban parts by the destroyers of bugs and other house troubles 
alterations which are now going on, we should advertised, and some of these powders have a 
have preferred some other subject. In nearly destructive effect ; but the most effective means 
all the old houses of the metropolis, the bug, of keeping bed-rooms free from invasion, is to 
that plague of the housewife and the detestation use metal bedsteads instead of those made of 
of all, has firmly established its unwelcome wood; to do away with bed-hangings ; and to 
presence; and even new houses are not without place at windows only such curtains as can be 
these visitors, in consequence of the working easily and frequently washed. Wall-paper is a 
into them of old materials which are inhabited sure nursery for bugs, and for this and other 
by the vermin. reasons should be exchanged for coloured washes 
To thoroughly clean and keep a house and orpaint. But when once bugs have got a firm 
the furniture within it clear of these vermin, is establishment in a house, it is only by incessant 
a matter of anxious care to all good housewives ;' care and watchfulness that they can be kept 
and there can be no doubt that the efforts made | under: the ill-fitting parts of skirting boards, 
for this purpose, although the labour is consider- | mantel-pieces, and door jambs, should be at- 
able, are of advantage to the health of families tended to, and such open spaces as are visible 
in more ways than one. Without, how-/ filled with destructive paste or powder, and 
ever, further considering the matter in this | putty then freely used. 
way, there is undoubtedly an incessant war-| The cracks in ceilings, the openings between 
fare being waged between house-wives and | the planks of floors, staircases, and other faulty 
these domestic enemies; and in this, as in| parts of badly-finished houses, should all be 
connexion with other battles, it is useful to! filled up, and by this means many of these 
resort to those stratagems which will be | creatures would be effectually shut up and killed, 
likely to produce the most decisive results. But, | and others would fail to find a harbour. Great 
as we have said, the unpleasant nature of these | good has often been done by caulking the open- 
creatures has prevented that amount of inquiry ings in the boards: this gives some trouble at 
respecting their habits, being made, that would the time, but the ultimate advantage will be 
render their destruction more easy. Even the | considerable. 
date when these insects were first introduced| The worry, vexation, the sleepless nights, and 
into England seems to be a matter of doubt. It! other sources of inconvenience which are ex- 
has been said that bugs were unknown in Eng-| perienced in many houses, in consequence of 
land before the rebuilding of that part of London | the inroads of these insects, render the subject,— 
which was destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666; unpleasant as it is to think, speak, or write 
and it is supposed that they were brought in| about,—one which should have more serious con- 
the timber which was imported on that occasion. | sideration than it has yet had. The matter, as 
This, however, appears not to have been the | we have said, is beset with difficulty, for even 
case, for Muffet, in his “Theatre of Insects,” | as to new houses we cannot be sure that they are 
published in 1634, says,—“‘In the year 1503, | free; and if they should be so, the first tenant 
when Pennius [Dr. Penny] writ this he was is liable to introduce troublesome company. 
called in great haste to a little village called | And in tenemented dwellings, the cleanest and 
Mortlack [| Mortlake], near the Thames, to visit most careful persons often strive in vain to pre- 
two noblemen, who were much frightened by | vent the consequences of the want of attention 


perceiving the prints of wall-lice, and were in 
doubt of I know not what contagion; but when 
the matter was known and the wall-lice were 
catched, he langhed them out of all fear.” 

A writer says, that the favourite aliment of 
these insects is blood ; but in unfavourable situa- 
tions where this is not to be found, they feed on 
the sap of various kinds of wood, such as deal, 
beech, and osier ; but from oak, walnut, cedar, or 
mahogany, they are unable to extract any nutri- 
ment. Several pairs which were kept in these last- 
mentioned kinds of wood soon died ; while those 
kept with the other kinds continued to live 
throughout the year. The female generally lays 
about fifty eggs at a time, which are white. 
When first layed they are covered with a viscous 
matter; and this, by firmly hardening, sticks 
them firmly to the substance on which they are 
deposited. These eggs are usually hatched in 
about three weeks ; and the same writer says, the 
usual times of laying are March, May, July, and 
September, and that from every female bug there 
is an average of about 200 young ones produced 
every season. 

If these particulars are to be relied on, we 
have a hint of the best periods for dealing effec- 
tually with these troublesome creatures ; for, if 
the means for their destruction be taken at the 
right times the effect will be much more satis- 
factory than at others. 

As regards the best methods of destruction, a 
skilful hunter suggests that we should reduce 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate (perchloride of 
mercury) and one ounce of white arsenic to a 


by others. 





ABSORBING WELLS. 

Ir is probable I may publish a pamphlet on 
the subject of absorbing wells and borings, and 
on their influence on the underlying strata, and 
water contained in it. In continuation of my 
communication, I am desirous of stating that 
absorbing wells are common enough both in 
this country and on the Continent; but the 
system of filtering and purifying the water, 
as far as practicable, by the method I adopt, and 
the saving of the filtering materials as manure, 
are matters new in their present form as con- 
current arrangements. As a few examples of 
the mass of information that I have collected 
relative to the distinct character of the water, 
chemically considered, and the geological sepa- 
ration of the water above and that in the chalk, 
I append the following :— 

At the outcrop of the tertiary sands near 
Ewell, in Surrey, they yield no water without 
deep sinking, but the water in the chalk adjoin- 
ing is close to the surface. 

At two borings at Merton, not far from the 
railway-station at Wimbledon, the sands, when 
reached, supplied an overflow of decidedly chaly- 
beate water, perhaps three gallons per minute, 
from each boring; but on sinking to the chalk, 
the other water being stopped out, the pure 
chalk water rose 4 ft. 6 in. above the surface of 
the ground, and flowed over the stand-pipe at 








fine powder, two ounces of oil of turpentine, and 


fifty gallons per minute from each boring. The 


distance from one boring to the other is lesg 
than 400 ft., yet they do not seem to affect one 
another in the least. 

In a boring at Garrett-lane, the ‘sands were 
reached, in which was a large quantity of free 
water; this was tubed out, and the boring was 
continued into the chalk without success: the 
consequence was, that holes had to be bored 
through the piping to let the water in from the 


At East Ham, a boring was made, and the 
sands reached with a good supply of water ; but 
it was decided to sink down to the chalk, and 
more than 50 ft. of the chalk had to be pierced 
before water was found. 

In our well at Barnet, for the water supply, 
the sand water, when reached, was inferior in 
quality and small in quantity ; it was effectually 
stopped from the well, and the chalk bored into, 
which yields an abundant supply of excellent 
water. 

In fact, I have always found, not only that the 
character of the water in the chalk and in the 
sands differs greatly in its chemical qualities, 
but I have also found an argillaceous stratum at 
the bottom of the sands of the plastic clay for- 
mation, which effectually prevents any percola- 
tion (in almost all cases) of the water from that 
deposit into the chalk. I have given but a few, 
but I have many other examples in my pos- 
session. 

Without proper filtering apparatus and proper 
filtering materials, I should hesitate to construct 
absorbing wells of large capacity, even into the 
sands of the plastic clay formation. I take care 
also to make proper arrangements for the filter- 
ing materials to be changed at proper times, 
because (and this is universally the case with all 
filtering matters), when once the materials are 
thoroughly saturated, they no longer act as 
filters in a proper sense. 

I will now refer to a few absorbing wells with- 
out proper arrangements for filtering. One was 
constructed several years ago in the city of 
London, not five minutes’ walk from where I am 
now writing, in the cellar of a butcher’s slaught- 
ering place, for absorbing the blood refuse and 
soiled water from his premises: this continued 
to act for years, but at last became stopped, by 
reason of solid matters, through carelessness, 
having been allowed to pass into the boring. It 
was cleaned out, and again set to work. No 
sewerage then existed. 

An absorbing well existed, or does exist, at 
the City of London Cemetery, capable of swal- 
lowing seventy gallons per minute. This became 
choked with sand and solid matters, and had to 
be cleaned out: an operation described to me as 
not to be envied. 

The cemetery at Nunhead is, I believe, drained 
to this day by what the French call a “ boit- 
tout ;” and many other cemeteries possess similar 
contrivances. 

An absorbing well was attempted at the 
Woking Necropolis, and a considerable sum was 
expended upon it; but it proved a failure. The 
Bagshot sands are not favourable to schemes of 
this kind. I have now nothing to add further than 
that I have selected but a few out of the many 
examples of wells into and through the tertiary 
sands. The outcrop of the plastic clay series is 
less known to geologists and engineers generally 
than any other formation I can mention. A 
correct map, embracing all the upper and lower 
tertiaries, would be a boon to the public. 

With reference to the construction of absorb- 
ing wells in the French empire, I was not aware 
of any prohibition, but simply what would be a 
very desirable regulation in this country. The 
following is a translation of what I allude to :— 
“ A Police Regulation of the 20th of July, 1838. 
No wells of ordinary construction, nor absorbing 
wells, shall be bored, nor any digging work in 
connexion therewith shall be undertaken; no 
cesspool or private sewer shall be established, 
without previous notice given in writing to the 
prefecture of police in Paris, and at the town- 
hall in suburban districts; and this notice shall 
point out the spot where the proposed works are 
to be carried out.” The 14th clause states :— 
“No cesspool, no absorbing well, shall be made 
without special authorization, which will be 
granted if thought proper, according to the 
notice required by clause 1. 

The depth of the absorbing wells shall be 
fixed in the permission which will be granted if 
thought fit. All the arrangements in connexion 
with cesspools shall be also applicable to cess- 
pools [ filtering beds] to be made near to or at 
the openings of absorbing wells.” 





JOHN BLENKARN, 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Eastbourne.—The new pier and hotel have 
been commenced. The foundations for the hotel 
are got out. Mr. T. E. Knightley, of London, is 
the architect engaged; and the contractor is 
Mr. Foster, of London. The plans for this build- 
ing were before the Society of Arts last year, 
and were for some time hung up in the rooms of 
that society. The coffee-room will have a pitch 
of 17 ft., and its sitting accommodation will be 
73 ft. by 27 ft. There will be also fresh and salt 
water baths, and the bed-rooms will be laid out 
in the Continental style. Altogether the build- 
ing will contain about 140 apartments, besides 
conservatories, &c. 

Maidenhead.—_At a meeting of the town 
council it has been finally decided to build a new 
town-hall and hotel. The money, a little over 
3,0001., is to be borrowed on the security of the 
rates, to be repaid in thirty years. A yearly 
rate of 1d. in the pound will be sufficient for the 
purpose, it is thought. 

Petersfield.—The site selected for the proposed 
new corn exchange is opposite the Swan Inn, 
and known as Moulds-corner, leading from the 
square to the railway station. 


field ; that a company, to be called, ‘ The Peters- 
field Corn Exchange Company (Limited),’ be 
formed to carry out the objects proposed; and 
that a subscription-list be at once circulated, and 
the gentlemen and farmers in the neighbourhood 
invited to subscribe.’ It is understood that 
5001. were subscribed in the hall. 
Gateshead.—The foundation-stone of the St. 


James’s Lecture-hall, Park-lane, Gateshead, has | 


been laid by the Ven. Archdeacon of Durham. 
The building is at the expense of Mr. Bruce, who 
has offered to erect it to meet the growing de- 
mand for a building to allow meetings to be held 
in connexion with the Church Mission. The 
building is of Gothic architecture, 45 ft. by 
26 ft., and is of stone, with oaken timber roof. 
It has four windows on the east side, and two at 
the front of the building. There will be, in| 
addition to the large room, another room at the 
back of the building, 26 ft. by 16 ft., for tea} 
meetings. There will be accommodation for 400 | 
persons. Mr. John Harrison, of Gateshead, is | 
the builder; and Mr. Thompson, of Newcastle, | 
the architect. 
Carlisle.—Great improvement has taken place | 
within the last few years in the street architec- | 
ture of Carlisle. In English-street, Devonshire. | 
street, Botchergate, and elsewhere, new busi- | 
ness premises have been erected to super- 
sede insignificant buildings, and the work 
of improvement is still progressing. Mr. Head 
having sold the Old Bank to the Cumber- | 
land Union Banking Company (Limited), says 
the Carlisle Journal, the building is to be} 
pulled down and a new bank erected, from plans | 
that are now being prepared by Mr. D. Birkett. | 
It will be the largest establishment of the kind | 
in the county. In connexion with this rebuild- | 
ing of the corner of Botchergate, probably the 
erection of the new County Hotel Hall will be} 
proceeded with. This new hall will be but a} 
small room, calculated to accommodate only | 
some 600 or 700 people. The great desideratum | 
in Carlisle is a hall capable of holding from 1,500 | 
to 2,000 people. The theatre question, it is said, | 
is not quite dead: the proprietors of an eligible | 
site have been asked to put a price upon it, with | 
a view to the erection of a theatre. A wooden | 
booth on the Sands is the only refuge of the | 
drama at present in Carlisle. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Art Kidderminster, the bricklayers and brick- 
layers’ labourers are on strike. They regard 
the suspension of work, however, more as a 
lock-out than a strike. A meeting was held 
not very long ago with the view of devising 
means for the settlement of trade disputes 
by arbitration, and on that occasion delegates 
were appointed, mutually on the part of masters 
and men, to draw up rules and arrange other 
details. Since then the delegates have met, 
and come to an agreement as to the rate of 
wages, working time, &c. One point, how- 
ever, was mooted, upon which it appears both 
parties did not so well agree. This was the 
question of “non-interference” with society 
and non-society men. The delegates, on the 
part of the masters, proposed the following 





It has been | 
unanimously resolved at a local meeting,— | 
“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is | 
desirable to build a corn exchange in Peters- | 


rule on this point :—‘‘ Every master or employer 
shall be at liberty to employ any man or men he 
may think proper, and that no interference shall 
be made with society or non-society men. The 
society men pledge themselves not to interfere 
with non-society, and the masters pledge them- 
selves to allow no interference with society 
men.” The men opposed this rule, and on the 
21st ult, the masters’ delegates cancelled it. 
The masters have now brought it forward again, 
and require the men to adopt it. The men 
refuse to do so, and they state that is the reason 
they are not at work, the masters wanting them 
to sign it, “or,” say the men, “they will not let 
us go to work.” An increase of wages has re- 
cently been agreed upon, and the question at 
issue is said to have no connexion with that of 
wages. 

In consequence of the striko among the ar- 
tisans and labourers at Plymouth, and of the 
interference of the union men with others willing 
to work, the Government has, it is said, deter- 
mined to suspend, for the present, all progress 
in the construction of the fortifications in that 
vicinity. 

The master builders of Stockport have ad- 
vanced 2s. per week on the rate of wages to the 
carpenters and joiners in their employ. 

The dispute between the master plasterers of 
Leeds and the workmen has been arranged. 
The masters have agreed to grant the terms 
demanded, viz. 28s. instead of 26s., and 56 hours’ 
work instead of 59 hours per week. At the 
same time, the code of rules drawn up by the 
masters was adopted by the workmen, with 
some slight alterations. A meeting was to be 





| held for the purpose of coming to an agreement, | 


if possible, with the labourers. 

The strike of the joiners of Newcastle, we 
regret to say, still continues without any imme- 
diate prospect of a termination. The only works 
of an extensive character at which the men 
continue their services are those 
C. & W. Burnup, at the Barras Bridge; but 
these gentlemen, equally with the rest of the 


more extensive employers, resist the demand for | 


a half holiday. 





MASONIC MUSINGS. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE GAEL, 


Wretrp old sentinels of monarch time, 
Mute and motionless, yet mighty and erect, 
Closer than thy concrete bond in lime, 
The secret lies of thy unknown architect : 
Egyptian, Syrian, Roman, Greek, and Goth, 
Their spires and shafts, and pyramids will fail ; 
Wizard Kound Towers, that shall perish not, 
The grand old architecture of the Gael. 


The world long since had solved thy mystery, if 
In Coptic, Sanscrit, or Arabic tongue ; 

Nor Hebrew, Greek, nor graven hieroglyph, 
Nor complex Ogham would have held it long ; 

Keeps, belfries, beacons, or what else thou wert, 
Decay and war as whilom may assail, 

Wizard Round Towers, time-proof on the earth, 
The grand old architecture of the Gael. 


Oh! couldst thou speak, we surely then would hear, 
Did Druids hold converse, in your cone-capp'd head, 
To fix the stars and cycles for each year, 
Or offer holocausts to gods instead. 
Pagan or Christian, wherefore unexplain’d; 
Why standing lorn thou in Innisfail ; 
Wizard Round Towers, proudly you have reign’d, 
The grand old architecture of the Gael, 


Old bards have sung and senachies relate, 
Thy fuunder was the mighty Goban Seer; 
Who flourish’d back, beyond the Christian date, 
A wondrous architect without a peer. 
With many a castle and old fort, his name 
Is link’d by ode and Ossianic tale ; 
Wizard Round Tower of his majestic fame, 
The grand old architecture of the Gael, 


Live on, old sentinels of monarch time, 

Your heirs are dead, your treasure-trove is gone ; 
Some grand old prophet, with a soul sublime, 

May tell thy secrets to the world anon, 
Live on, old warders, challenging assault, 

Inspire with hope, give courage to the frail ; 
Wizard Round Towers, piercing heaven's vault, 

The grand old architecture of the Gael, 

Cc. C. H. 





THE COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING 
AND SITE BILLS. 


Ow the motion in the House of Lords that the Building 
Bill do pass, Lord St. Leonards moved to leave out clause 
16, allowing the Lord Chancellor to purchase or redeem 
Chancery compensations with the moneys forming funds 
belonging to the suitors of the Court of Chancery in ad- 
dition to the one million of stock previously authorised 
to be taken from the same funds. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Derby, Lord St. 
Leonards, and Lord Chelmsford spoke on the subject, and 
the clause was finally struck out by a majority of 47 to 
46, amidst loud cheering; and the Bill, as amended, was 


of Messrs. | 


The Sites Bill having been read a third time, 

Lord Redesdale moved to omit the words “bridge 
over or” from clause 14, which provided for a communica- 
tion across the Strand between the Temple and the pro- 
posed courts. It was simply impossible to devise any 
such bridge so as not to disfigure, and very difficult to 
contrive one so as not to obstruct, that crowded thorough- 
fare. His lordship was content, however, to make fis 
protest, and did not trouble their lordships to divide, 

The words were, therefore, retained. 

Lord Redesdale then moved a new clause to follow 
clause 18, to the effect that no notice should be given of 
an intention to take any property under the Bill and no 
contract should be entered into until plans and estimates 
had been prepared, and until they had received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor said he hoped this clause would 
not receive any countenance from their lordships, It 
would require the spirit of prophecy to say exactly what 
would be the sum actually expended; but the utmost 
care had been taken to obtain the most trustworthy esti- 
mates. Ifthe cost should exceed the sum which had been 
named, he must remind their lordships that the tax which 
it was proposed to levy might be doubled without inflict- 
ing the least hardship upon the suitor. The noble lord 
proposed that no notice should be given to take the lands 
until plans should be prepared by Government. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) did not want the plans to be prepared 
by Government, but by the profession with the aid of the 
Government, who should then hand over the building to 
the architect. It was impossible that the commission to 
be appointed could allot the space till the buildings now 
thereon had been cleared away. He never knew an amend- 
ment which contained within itself more impossibilities 
than did this. The noble lord proposed that they should 
stay their hands till they saw what land they required, 
| but they could not possibly tell till they had cleared the 
| site, and dctermined not only on the plan, but the manner 
| in which it was to be carried into effect. The measure 
had already received a severe blow, but this amendment 
would defeat it altogether if carried. 

The Earl of Derby thought the course proposed by 
| Lord Redesdale was the one which would be taken by an 
| private individual of ordinary prudence, and one whic 

ought to be taken by the Government. 
| The Duke of Argyll remarked that the last words of the 
amendment aha prevent anything being done till 
another Act of Parliament had passed. 

Lord Redesdale said it would be impossible to begin 
| the building till next year or the year after. There was 
| plenty of time. 
| The Lord Chancellor said if the amendment were 
| agreed to there would be no less than four distinct Acts of 
Parliament required to carry out the Bill, and therefore 
the amendment was nothing less than a covert way of de- 
feating the Bill altogether. 

The House then divided on the question that the clause 
be added to the Bill. 

CRIIIIBN.. <sise en encdcceescscisitiiasecssicndbecstnaes 47 





The Bill as amended was then passed, 








| QUERIES CONCERNING STAINED GLASS. 
Tue following queries, suggested by the late 
exhibition of Mr. Winston’s drawings, were sent 
| to us “ not for publication.” As, however, they 
| are calculated to induce thought, and may pos- 
| sibly lead to some useful expression of views, we 
| overlook the prohibition :— 
1. What is the object of stained glass: is it an 
effect of colour ? 
2. What is good colour in stained glass: loud 
| and flaring or quiet and cool ? 
| 3. Is it advisable to place figures coloured on 
| broad spaces of white glass, as in Perpendicular 
i glass? Does not this get a quiet, cool effect ? 
4. Ought canopies to be much coloured, or in 
simple white and black, to get quiet effect ; and 
how drawn, with reference to next paragraph ? 
5. Ought geometrical diagrams to be drawn 
with absolute mechanical accuracy, or to be 
freely drawn ? 
6. How ought draperies to be drawn ; thinly, 
or richly @ la Diirer ? 
7. What is the difference between a thinly 
designed or richly designed canopy ? 


| 


| 
} 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Auchtermuchty.— The foundation-stone of 4 
new town-hall has been laid here with Masonic 
ceremonial. 

Montrose.—A rather odd occurrence has taken 
place at Sunnyside Asylum, thought to be caused 
by strong gales of wind. The smoke chimney- 
stalk immediately at the back of the Asylum, 
and built on the top of the engine-house, was 
discovered to have shifted about 5 or 6 inches 
to the west from its original position. The 
change in the position of the stalk was dis- 
covered by the small amount of draught in the 
chimney. , 

Inverness.—The new public hall, occupying 
the centre of the north side of Union-street, is 
now on the point of completion. The interior 
is about 80 ft. by 40 ft., with lofty ceiling. 

Duthil.—A memorial stone has been erected 
on the bank of the Spey, to commemorate a 
traditional “dividing of the waters” which 
afforded a pathway to a funeral procession from 
the Braes of Abernethy to the churchyard of 








then passed. 4 


Duthil. The occurrence took place in the begin- 
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ning of the thirteenth century! It may bea 
question whether it was the river or the funeral 
procession that became “ dry ;” but if the latter, 
no doubt the “mountain dew” had found a 
pathway down their thirsty throats long before 
they reached the Spey. 

Cathcart.—The new Free Church, Cathcart, 
has been opened. The situation is about equi- 
distant from the town of Cathcart, Langside, 
and the rapidly extending suburbs of Crosshill 
and Prospect Hill. The church, which is a very 
simple little Gothic building, is cruciform in 
plan; the east end of the nave being semicir- 
cular. The entrance is on the south side by a 
porch, which has an open timber roof, and a 
floor laid with Maw’s encaustic tiles. There are 
no galleries, but the pews rise considerably 
towards the end, and in the transept at each 
side. The pews are all 33 in. wide, and 20 in. 
are allowed for each sitting. At the west end 
there are session-house, vestry, and other apart- 
ments, and'the west gable is surmounted by a 
slender timber belfry. The church is seated for 
500 persons, and the cost (including varnishing, 
hot-water apparatus, gasfitting, &c.) will be a 
little over 1,5001. The accounts, as far as re- 
ceived, including that for mason-work, are said 
to be all under the original estimates. The 
whole has been carried out according to the 
designs of Mr. J. Honeyman, jun., architect. 
The contractor for mason and wright work was 
Mr. A. Fraser; and the clerk of the works was 
Mr. J. M. Robertson. 





FROM IRELAND, 


Drogheda.—The first sod of the new water 
works has been laid by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who then opened the new town-hall. 
The first sod of the waterworks was turned at 
Killencer, a few miles outside the town. As 
stated by Lord Wodehouse, the new works will 
supply 800,000 gallons of water a day. Half 
the cost has been subscribed by Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth, of Whitworth & Brother, of Man- 
chester, who must be a sort of Brother Cheerible, 


in his way. The contract for the execution of | 


the works has been taken by Mr. Ashcroft, of 
Preston. The site of the new town-hall was 
given by Mr. St. George Smith, and the build- 
ing by Mr. B. Whitworth. A manufactory has 
also been commenced by Mr. Whitworth, and 
is destined to employ a very large number of 
hands. 

The Dublin Exhibition has been opened very 
satisfactorily. 








PARIS. 


Two new schools were opened, some months 
ago, by the Society for the Professional Instruc- 
tion of Females, at the Rue du Val Sainte 
Catherine and the Rue Rochechouart; and so far 
as they have gone they have been a complete 
success, especially in the wood-engraving branch, 
which is eminently adapted for female students, 
as they can work at their homes without inter- 
fering with their domestic duties. The school 
in the Rue Rochechouart was opened last Octo- 
ber, and at the end of six months counted thirty 
scholars. M. Isaac Pereire has liberally come 
forward in aid of the above Society, and 
M. Alexis Godillot, the celebrated manufacturer, 
has decided upon paying half the expenses of 
any of the children of his numerous workmen 
sent to these classes. The payment is 10 francs 
a month (not quite 51. a year), and the general 
course of instruction comprises morality, French 
language, arithmetic, history, geography, applied 
sciences, writing, drawing, &c. There are four 
special courses,—commercial, industrial drawing, 
wood-engraving, and the making up of clothes 
and linen. These schools are the germs of future 
establishments, the want of which is daily mani- 
fested with increased energy among the labour- 
ing classes. 

The neighbourhood of Saint-Antoine and the 
ancient valley of Fecamp in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine is undergoing a complete transformation 
by the opening of new thoroughfares, and acircu- 
lar place is being formed in the Rue Rambouillet, 
from which several new streets will radiate. On 
this spot, in 1465, was signed the treaty of peace 
putting an end to the ligne du Bien public, and in 
which Louis XI. skilfully evaded the onerous 
conditions imposed upon him. This ground was 
for a long time afterwards known by the name 
of Le Champ des Trahisons; and in 1562 were 


MCCCLXYV. marked thereon, recording the above 
event, and invoking, by an inscription, a male- 
diction upon the authors of the treaty. 

The works for the further development of the 
arterial drainage are continued actively during 
this season. At the Butte Montmartre the 
sewerage is being carried as far as the top of 
the hill by the Rue du Vieux Chemin, where it 
lies at a depth of 24 ft. 4 in. below the surface. 
The drainage of the northern slopes of Mont- 
martre will be collected by the main sewer of 
the exterior boulevards, which falls into the 
great collector of Asniéres, beyond the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. Meanwhile, operations of another 
nature are being carried on to improve the aspect 
of Montmartre by filling with earthworks and 
new thoroughfares the ancient quarries which 
have, since the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, furnished so much stone and 
plaster to the capital. Hence the name of 
Ville Blanche given to the Marais quarter, which 
was built with stone from these quarries. New 
sewers have been laid down in the Rue de Bala- 
guy and the ancient Chemin des Boeufs, and 
the Chemin des Epinettes is about to undergo 
the same alteration. There remain yet in the 
outskirts of the capital in this quarter a few 
open drains or sewers, but they are soon to give 
place to the extended system of sewerage now 
in progress. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT SYDNEY, NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


Two blocks of buildings are about to be 
erected in the most central part of Pitt-street. 
Adjacent to the Union Bank of Australia four 
spacious warehouses have been commenced, 
after the designs of Mr. T. Rowe. On the 
opposite side of the street, adjoining Mort’s- 
buildings, the foundations are being excavated 
for the erection of three lofty houses with shops 
for Mr. H. Bell. The masonry will be carried 
out by Mr. M. Credie, and the interior fittings 
by Mr. Dyer; the architect being Mr. Munro. 
At Darlinghurst Gaol, the four watch towers for 
| the use of the warders are nearly completed, the 





| masonry having been prepared by the prisoners. 
| Competitive designs for the enlargement of the 
| Congregational church in Pitt-street having been 
| invited from some of the Sydney architects, that 
| of Mr. G. A. Mansfield has been selected. The 
| estimated cost of the enlargement is 6,0001. A 
contract was recently taken by Messrs. Love- 
ridge for a stone tunnel for the sewerage of 
Wooloomooloo Bay. Plans are being prepared 
by the city engineer for covering the new market 
ground at the Haymarket. Under the colonial 
architect’s department contracts have been 
taken for an additional wing to the Tarban 
Creek Lunatic Asylum, for a lock-up at Ashford, 
and for additions to the court-houses at East 
Maitland, at Bathurst, and at Braidwood, and 
to the police-station at Urara. At Wollongong, 
the masonry of the new basin is nearly finished, 
and the outside wharfs will be completed in about 
a month. The harbour works at Kiama have 
been temporarily stopped in consequence of a 
dispute between the contractor and the Govern- 
ment. 








ALOE WOOD. 


Tus is the common name for the wood of a 
large Eastern tree, a native of the mountainous 
districts of Cochin China and the East Indian 
islands. It belongs to the family of pod- 
bearers, and amongst its other members may 
be mentioned the indigo plant of commerce, 
liquorice, earth-nut, manna, tamarind, cassia, 
and the gum-bearing acacias, not forgetting the 
peas and beans of our gardens. Aloe-wood, or 
Aloexylon agallachum, is also known under the 
name of lign. aloes and calambac wood: its 
popular name of aloe-wood is evidently derived 
from the scientific name of the genus, and is in 
no way connected with the true aloes, which are 
succulent plants. It is said to attain a height 
of 60 ft.,'and to contain more resin than any 
other known wood; it is extremely inflammable 
and highly aromatic; of little weight and very 
porous ; the interstices being filled with a sweet- 
scented resin. It is held in high estimation in 
the East on account of its perfume and medicinal 
properties, and is occasionally used in the higher 
class of manufactures. In ancient times it was 
burned by various Eastern peoples in their 
religious observances: many poetical legends 
are extant, regarding this tree and its origin, 





found the remains of a cross, with the date 


that are of extreme interest. Ww. G. 8. 


LABOUR SAVED, BOTH TO MAN AND 
HORSE. 


Sirn,— While we admire the buildings and 
monuments, in your publication, do we not often 
forget the unnecessary labour, both of man and 
horse, in their erection? You will ask, how can 
this be diminished? I answer, first, by laying 
down a granite tramway (not raised) for the 
transit of the heavy materials, Mr. Jessop ones 
proved that one horse on the Darlington rai 
drew twelve tons three miles an hour, and that 
one gig-horse drew forty-two people eight miles 
an hour. Next, a carriage which would convey 
the men to and from their work, propelled by 
themselves. I have tried it with success, even 
on acommon road. Lay a platform on the axle 
(perhaps bent) of a pair of wheels, with a smaller 
guide-wheel in front, and a broad step behind: 
let two arms open like a pair of compasses from 
the axle near each wheel, and from the two 
arms let two legs press the ground together, or 
alternately, the arms being pulled down by ropes 
from a cross-bar. To impede it down-hill, there 
are many ways: perhaps 5 or 6 inches of gravel 
or sand may suffice. NEMO. 








WATER FOR LONDON. 


Siz,—lIs it impossible to effect an amalgama- 
tion of the water companies in the metropolis so 
that they may jointly obtain Parliamentary 
powers to procure the requisite increased supply 
of water from the Severn ? 

The town of Cheltenham is proposing to make 
use of the same source. J. W. H. 








“METALLIC CEILINGS.” 


Sucn a material as that quoted from Ryland’s 
Circular in the current number of the Builder 
would make our living-rooms unwholesome, and 
be to public buildings, churches, &c., the worst 
possible description of ceiling, it being of great 
importance, in achangeful and humid climate like 
our own, to provide a certain and a large amountof 
absorbing or breathing surface in rooms. Witness 
the bad effects where the walls are painted 
and woodwork varnished : moisture may be seen 
trickling down them, and for this reason oil- 
painted ceilings are objectionable. Plastering, 
if properly done, and the coats laid at proper 
intervals, will never crack objectionably : the 
whitening fills up all the fine pores, and gives 
texture, which it seems the object of modern im- 
provements to ignore. For decoration the new 
material offers no advantage over plaster, the 
treatment of which may be very much improved. 
Mr. Norman Shaw opportunely shows (No. 337, 
Architectural Exhibition) a very suggestive re- 
vival carried out by him of an old method of 
plaster decoration, something similar to which, 
| in a primitive way, may now be seen on vineyard 
| walls in Tuscany. Tuomas H. Watson. 











SHOE-TIES AND BOOT-LACES 
DANGEROUS TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Ir is a pity that the revolution of fashion has 
put away the usage of buckles as fastenings 
for boots or shoes amongst our working popu- 
lation, because neither a boot-lace nor a shoe. 
tie is so much to be depended on. 

In a social point of view the boot-lace is a 
ruinous loss to the house-wife who has a large 
family, and her hand is never out of her pocket 
to supply it. People in a higher position can 
scarcely form any idea of the yearly expenditure 
of poor families alone for these frail unservice- 
able cords, or strips of leather. Nor is this the 
only point in which they are to be condemned ; 
for (quietly be it spoken) they have been the 
fruits of many a “coroner's inquest.” In the 
ship-yards they are guilty, as elsewhere, of 
tripping little rivet-boys, as well as men,, into 
eternity. 

But this is not the only argument against their 
usage. You must count uncomfortable journeys, 
and the slovenly swings of the loose lace painting 
your polished boot with mire every stride, until, 
probably, some friend calls your attention to it. 
You must have sprained ancles, stockings holed, 
and awkward gait, to be the result. Ask the 
workman how many inconveniences he has had 
from them,—how many heart-palpitating races 
he has had through their use to catch the 
\workshop gates open at six o’clock in the morn- 
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ing;—how many quarter days he has lost. Ask 
the workmen how many oaths they have sworn 
while their patience has been strained and tam- 
pered with by laces cracking at every twitch, and 
having them to do and undo ; and then, after all, 
to be incommoded. The boot-lace, or shoe-tie, 
is one of the greatest of pests they have to deal 
with; and, therefore, one cannot but think that 
the sooner the old-fashioned buckle (somewhat 
modernised) is adopted the better. The trades- 
man of the future, then, who rescues the British 
workman from the slavery of such dangerous 
shoe-fastenings as have been commented on, is 
worthy of all the patronage that will ensure 
his permanent respectability. 

’ ALEXANDER Hay. 





= 


DE TURRIBUS. 


Sir,—It is now six years since I wrote upon 
this subject, under the head of “ Notes on Towers ;” 
and, as so many bell-towers have lately been 
and are being erected, intended to contain peals 
of bells, or large bells, it may be as well to say 
a few more words upon the subject, particularly 
as we often see structures of this kind erected 
only with a view to architectural effect. 

Before I say anything with regard to the 
building of new towers, I must make an obser- 
vation or two upon furnishing with bells those 
already built. 

If a church-tower be of a certain internal 
capacity, and the walls ever so thin, and the 
foundation ever so bad, perhaps Mr. Green, the 
churchwarden, at the instigation of Mr. Notto- 
blame, the brass-founder, without consulting an 
architect, will get on the right side of Sir Good- 
natured Fool to supply funds and hang in the 
flimsy structure before mentioned a set of bells 
which will have the ultimate effect of involving 
both tower and church in ruin. Nothing of this 





an architect versed in these matters. I once 
heard of a person who had hung three bells in a 
chapel tower offering to hang six in the tower of 
the parish church, the walls of which were 


There is another at Hendon; and the old 
and lower part of St. Clement Danes tower is 
thus constructed; also the new tower at Kir- 
stead, in Norfolk. Mr. Christian’s tower, in 
Nutford-place, is also diminished slightly to- 
wards the upper part. 

There should be an offset to support the ring- 
ing floor and the bell floor, so that no timber be 
run into the wall to act as battering-rams. Neither 
should a bell be hung on cross-beams resting on 
the walls, but always in a trussed cage. To get 
the thickness of the upper walls let diameter of 

a2 
tower at bell-floor=a, then / < =internal dia- 


3 
meter, and a— = thickness of two opposite 


walls. 

There should be as many ringing bells as can 
hang upon one level. If there is too much 
space their sound is lost before it comes forth, as 
at St. Alban’s, Trinity, Paddington, and Bury St. 
Edmunds. If they are hung in two tiers in one 
story it impairs the sound. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s towers, and those 
built immediately after his time, are well worthy 
of study: though Italian in detail, they resem- 
ble in their plans some of the Medizval Gothic 
specimens on the Continent. 

W. Scareiqy. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cirencester.--The augmentation of funds since 
the recent meeting in February last, although 
far short of the required 12,0001., approximates 
to an amount which has enabled the committee 
to give instructions to Mr. G. G. Scott for pro- 
ceeding with the church works as soon as the 





| tenders shall be received from proposed contrac- 
kind should be attempted without the advice of | 


tors. The sum promised and paid, including 


| interest, together with the first portion of the 
| grant from the Warneford Ecclesiastical Charity, 
| amounts to 9,6501. The committee have recom- 
| mended that the contracts shall be undertaken 


14 in. thick, the quality of brickwork rendered | in such a form, as that tradesmen in Cirencester 


invisible with compo, and the foundations pro- 
bably like those of a common house. 

Though it is my opinion that one good-sized 
bell of 4 or 5 tons has a much better effect, 
especially in a large city, than a peal; though 
this may be my private opinion as a matter of 


| may have an opportunity of tendering for por- 
| tions in detail, according to their business, as 
glass, lead, iron-work, &c. 
| will, in course of time, dispose of materials and 
‘internal fittings, which consist of oak-panelling, 
| gas standards, and other available articles. 
taste; and though bells of this size are not | 


The churchwardens 


Frome. — Another portion of the work of 


generally raised, and are consequently safer; | restoring the parish church has just been com- 


there are many at the present day who cannot 
endure the thought of being summoned to 
church by the sound of less than at least five 
bells; and it is therefore as well to consider 
how a tower for this purpose can be constructed. 

I noticed that (vol. xvi. p. 260) the towers in 


Suffolk were built without diminution of diame- | 
ter towards the top; and this being the case 1} 


am not surprised that so many of them are 
totally in ruins, simply from bell-ringing and 
bad construction. Here are a fraction of their 


number: Whitton,East Bergholt, Trimley, Flemp- | 


ton, Westleigh (rebuilt since), Bradfield Com- 
bust, Thurston (rebuilt immediately), Sutton. 

For the foundations, if the soil be faulty or of 
plastic clay, or abounding in springs, by all 
means give up your bells in favour of some other 
luxury, such as stained glass, pictures, or sculp- 
ture; but if, on the other hand, the ground is 
solid and regular, it will do no harm to dig 
down to a depth equal to half the width of the 
tower if concrete is required; but if no concrete 
is wanted, considerably less. Then upon the 
concrete or natural bottom lay 6-in. York land- 
ings in two or three courses, according to size of 
proposed superstructure. 

To get the outline of the tower in elevation: 
describe a circle about the outer line of its plan, 
and make this circle the base of a cone four or 
five times the height of the tower. Through one 
side of the line of plan project a plane, cutting 
the cone parabolically. The parabolic curves 
thus found will serve as the outlines of the 
tower in elevation. A tower thus constructed 
will be much stronger than a straight-sided one, 
and will not have the same top-heavy appear- 
ance. 

A tower of parabolic outline exists in London 
in connexion with that hideous structure White- 
chapel Church ; a church, by the way, standing 
on a site which ought to be occupied (and might 
be) by a most magnificent structure. For it is 
the best site, notwithstanding the inferior class 
of houses surrounding it, in any part of London, 
to show off a good building. 


| pleted, namely, the south porch, which has 


been entirely rebuilt. Over the arch, which 
is carved, is scuJptured the emblematic lamb 
|and banner; and over the inner arch is a 
| triptych filled with sculpture representing St. 
| John and St. Peter “ going up together to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer.” The sculpture 
is the work of Mr. Ezard, of Bath. 
Liverpool.—The foundation stone of a church, 
to be called the Church of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist, the fifth district church in the parish of 
Bebington, has been laid near the river at New 
Ferry. The building, of which Mr. Edward 
Haycock, jun., of Shrewsbury, is the architect, 
will be Gothic in style, and consist of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, chancel-aisle, 
vestry, porch, and bell-turret. It is to be built 
of Tranmere stone, with Storeton dressings ; and 
will contain open-seat accommodation for 450 
adults and 100 children. The contractor is Mr. 


the building by the end of the present year ; and 
the cost will be about 2,5007. 

Bury (Lancashire).—The Bishop of Manchester 
has consecrated a church dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, which has been erected in this town. 
The site is in Spring-street, and is the gift of 
the Earl of Derby, who has also subscribed 
1,0001. towards the endowment fund. About 
5,0001. have already been expended on the build- 
ing, and the entire sum has been obtained by 
voluntary subscriptions. The church has been 
erected from plans by Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, 
architect. The style is Early Gothic, and com- 
prises a north aisle and nave with chancel, to 
which is yet to be added an ante-chapel, another 
aisle, and also a tower and spire. The arches 
are constructed of red and blue bricks, and the 
windows are filled with geometrical tracery. 
The church will accommodate upwards of 600 
persons, all free. The building is not yet com- 
pleted. ? 

Hamer (Manchester).—-The corner stone of the 
proposed new church of All Saints, Hamer, has 





been laid. It is to be built on a site adjoining 


the grounds of Mr. Entwisle, of Foxholes, 

whom the ground is presented. The rapid Pi 4 
of the ground on the south and west will add to 
the effectiveness of the building. The plan of 
the church consists of a rectangular chancel, 
having north and south aisles, the former of 
which, under a lean-to roof, will contain the 
organ ; and the latter, gabled towards the east, 
is arranged for vestries for the clergy and 
choristers. A lofty arch, springing from cor- 
belled marble columns, marks the division be- 
tween chancel and nave: the latter is of six 
bays, with north and south aisles, the pillars 
supporting the arcades of which have carved 
and flowered capitals of white stone, and cylin- 
drical shafts of red sandstone. At the south. 
west corner of the south aisle is the steeple, the 
basement of which forms a porch, and is the 
chief entrance to the church. Frém the south 
aisle projects a double transept, equal to two 
nave bays in length, and with a porch and double 
doorway for the use of the school children, whose 
seats arehere. The chancel rises two steps from 





R. Lloyd, of Shrewsbury, who hopes to complete | 


| the nave, the sacrarium two steps more, and the 
| Lord’s table stands upon a foot pace. The style 
|is Early Decorated. The spire will rise to a 
| total height of 133 ft. from the ground. The 
| belfry is adapted to receive a full octave of bells, 
| with about a 14-cwt. tenor. On the south face 
|of the tower, in its lowest stage, is a shallow 
| open porch, with moulded, enriched, and shafted 
|archway, through which the tower porch is 
entered. There is a large west window of four 
| lights, and an eastern window of five lights. The 
| aisle windows are of two and three lights, and 
the clerestorial lights are circular and cusped. 
From the south chancel wall rises the chimney, 
not disguised. The church will be of stone, and 
altogether there will be eight or nine kinds em- 
ployed. The roofs will be slated, with coloured 
bands, and the ridges finished with ornamental 
cresting. There will be seats for about 650 per- 
sons in open benches. The contracts have been 
taken by Mr. W. Leach, for the masonry; J. 
Dawson, for the joiner’s work; W. H. Best & 
Brother, for the plastering and painting; G. 
Kirkley, for the slating; and J. Kershaw, for 
the remaining trades. The architect is Mr. J. 
M. Taylor, of Manchester. 
York.—A new churcif has been erected im 
the grounds adjoining the Lunatic Asylum in 
Bootham, for the use of the patients in that 
establishment. It has been erected at the sole 
charge of the asylum authorities, the cost 
amounting to about 1,500/. The architect for 
the church was Mr. Rawlins Gould, and it has 
been built for the accommodation of 200. The 
building, which is in the Geometrical style, 
is 72 ft. long, 22 ft. broad, and 19 ft. high to the 
wall-plate, above which is a perforated frieze. 
There is an open timber roof, covered with green 
and blue slates, which are surmounted by orna- 
| mental iron cresting. A spire, about 66 ft. high, 
| rises from the south-west corner of the building, 
'the dressings of which are of Ancaster stone, 
and the walling is composed of stone from Brad- 
|ford. There is a transept on the south side, and 
| a vestry on the north side. The entrance tothe 
;church is by the west end. The fittings are of 
| oak, and the seats are surmounted by carved 
| poppy-heads supplied by Mr. Shepherd, carver. 
| The stone carving was done by Mr. Hessay. In 
| winter the church will be heated by an appa- 
|ratus supplied by Mr. Longbottom, of Leeds. 
The following were the contractors for the 
work :—Messrs. Bowman & Co., the builders; 
| Mr. Franklin supplied the iron-work; Mr. W. 


| Ellis was the slater; Mr. W. Hartley the 
plumber; Mr. F. Rawling the plasterer; and 
Mr. R. Pearson the painter. The two acres of 
ground on which the church stands are being laid 
out as a pleasure-ground for the patients. 

Welburn.—St. John’s Church, Welburn, which 
was built several years ago by the late Earl of 
Carlisle, in memory of his mother, has been con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of York. The church 
was built from a design by Messrs. Mallinson & 
Healey, of Bradford, and is in the decorated 
style of the fourteenth century. The church is 
dedicated to St. John, and stands in a very con- 
spicuous position on a knoll to the south of the 
village, and in full view of the mansion of the 
Howards. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Norwich.—A new parish school in St. Peter’s 
Mountergate has been opened. Last year, & 
piece of ground adjoining the church, on the 





north side, was purchased of the Town Council 
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for 3001., as the site for the school, the building 
of which was commenced by the contractor, 
Mr. Fyson, in the following September. The 
structure, of red brick, and designed by Mr. R. 
Kitton, is oblong in form, and Elizabethan in 
style. It will accommodate 200 children, and is 
lighted by windows at the east and west ends, 
and on the south side. The window facings 
are of red brick. The total cost of the work, 
including site, fittings, &c., is 1,0001. 

Deptford (Newcastle-wpon-Tyne).—New paro- 
chial schools have been opened at Deptford. 
Messrs. Austin & Johnson, of Newcastle, were 
the architects for the building, which is situated 
in Neville-street, not far from the church. The 
schools, which are on one flat, under the same 
roof, are capable of accommodating about 400 
children. The entire cost of the building is 
1,8831. 5s. 6d.; value of land, 4531. 2s. 7d.; 
making a total of 2,3361. 8s. ld. Mr. J. H. 
Aylmer gave a site for the schools, which was 
subsequently sold to the North-Eastern Railway 
Company at a profit of about 5101. 

Higher Crumpsal.—A new school and lecture- 
room have been recently erected in St. Mary’s- 
road, andopened. The room is intended to serve 
as a Sunday-school in connexion with St. Mary’s 
Church, and also as a lecture-room for the work- 
ing classes, and for tea parties and public meet- 
ings. 
the centre of an open space of ground. 
has been 470/., and it will accommodate about 
250 children. 








Pooks Received. 


A Manual of Gothic Mouldings, with Directions 
for Copying them and for Determining their 
Dates. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Third edition. 
With additions by W. M. Fawcett, M.A. 
London: Van Voorst. 1865. 


Mr. Fawcett has added a number of woodcuts, | 


by way of additional illustration, to Mr. Paley’s 
well-known and useful little volume, and given 
such further explanations as seemed desirable 
to render parts clear. The necessity for using 
what is called “correct mouldings,’ mouldings 
exactly like those employed at the different 
periods of Gothic architecture, seems urged in 
the book; and if the object be to produce 
an exact imitation of a building of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, or other century, this advice may 
still be dwelt on. This, however, was not 
the course pursued by the men who erected 
these buildings, as the author shows by 
a quotation from the “ Analysis.” In com- 
pleting or altering buildings at a later date, 
even if the style were occasionally imitated, the 
mouldings were always worked in conformity 
with the system prevalent at the time, and thus 
the actual date of the erection is marked. 


It is, nevertheless, desirable that the peculia- | 


rities of the mouldings of the different styles 
should be thoroughly understood ; and, towards 
that end the book before us will be found a great 
assistance. 





The Early English Organ Builders and their 
Works. By E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. London: 
Whittingham. 

An “unwritten chapter on the history of the 

organ” by the Musical Examiner of the Royal 


College of Preceptors cannot but be interesting | ginal drawings, engravings, &c., selected from his 
to all who love music. This volume comprises a | private collection,” for the inspection of the 
lecture delivered before the College of Organists | embers of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 


in November last; and it treats of the history | 


of the noblest of instruments from the fifteenth | 8i00- 


century to the period of the Great Rebellion,— | 
a new field of inquiry, and of more than archzo- 
logical interest. 





A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, D.C.L., and the 
Rev. Geo. W. Cox, M.A. London: Longman, 
Green, & Co. Parts I. & II. 

Branbe’s Dictionary, excellent when first pub- 

lished, has fallen behind the age, which has been 

going fast for four-and-twenty years. Since that 

event, the owners have wisely determined on a 

new edition, revised and added to throughont, 

and Parts I. and II. already published show that 
this will be well done. A long list of contribu- 
tors to the new edition is given, but it is scarcely 
fair, perhaps, to omit the names of the original 
writers. For example, ‘“ Architecture” stands 
in the present edition against the name of the 

Rev. G. W. Cox; but the article under that 

special title is, in truth, Gwilt’s article, though 


It is a plain Gothic structure, placed in | 
Its cost | 


revised. The exact state of the case, however, 
will doubtless be explained in the work. 

The Dictionary will be completed in twelve 
monthly parts, forming three volumes. A more 
legible type than that used in the first edition 
is adopted, and the titles are made very pro- 
minent. 





VARIORUM. 


“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Geological, 
Mining, and Metallurgical Models in the Museum 
of Practical Geology.” By Hilary Bauerman, 
F.G.8. London: printed by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 1865. The skill with which this instruc- 
tive catalogue has been prepared is endorsed by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, director of the Museum. 
It contains descriptions of numerous models, as 
of boring machinery, cranes, pumping-engines, 
&c., as well as of geological strata, and other 
useful matter. “London Society” for May 
contains a very good portrait of William Pater- 
son, of Dumfries, the founder of the Bank of 
England, from a pen-and-ink drawing in the 
British Museum, together with a memoir, form- 
ing a portion of the series of chapters on the 
Merchant Princes of England. “The Church- 
man’s Family Magazine,’ May number, has a 
paper on “ Christian Art in Sculpture,” besides 
the Churchman’s usual mental provender. 
|The March and April parts of “Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Family Paper” contain a great deal of 
useful and entertaining matter, with engravings, 
which are often surprisingly good for a penny 
periodical. Cassell’s paper, we are inclined to 
think, is not only superior in itself to most of 
the other penny papers, but has been the means 
of improving them, at least in respect to en- 
gravings, which had degenerated into scratchings 
of a horrid description, such as even now, not 
seldom disgrace and must damage even a penny 
periodical—_—Notwithstanding the invariable 
| difficulties attending first numbers, the first of 
ithe Shilling Magazine, produced under the 
editorship of Mr. Samuel Lucas, is a fairly good | 
one, including contributions by Mr. Stirling, of 
Keir, Mr. W. J. Thoms, Mr. R. Bell, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, and others. Mr. Tom Taylor, in an! 
article on “The Pictures of 1865” (too wide a | 
title), speaks of Mr. Ford Madox Brown and } 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and weighs with candour the 
characteristics of these artists, condemning in 
| them a deficient sense of beauty, some harshness, 
and proneness to excess of labour in details, while 
applauding the conscientiousness of their work, 
their earnestness, and rejection of dead con- 
ventionalities :— 




















**The school of painting,”’ says the writer, ‘to which 
Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Ford Madox Brown belong 
has done much to bring there great life-giving influences | 
to bear upon English art. They have asserted the need | 
and nobility of zealous labour from nature, the dignity of 
fact, the necessity of the painter’s looking at things for 
himself, and his right to bring Art to the standard of | 

j truth. They have revivified landscape-painting, and 
iven a new interest to the representation of incident. 
Sut, like all young proselytisers, they have rushed from 

one extreme to another; have pushed truths so far that 
they become, in their turn, errors; have strained their 
eyes so in gazing at one kind of light, that they have 
| become blind when turned to other objects. Even the 
| sun of truth may blind us if we do not use the proper 
| media for its contemplation, ‘ smoked’ glass, if need be.” 
|—-—In the current number of Fraser, on the 
|other hand, is found a paper on Mr. Madox 
| Brown’s exhibition, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
| wholly laudatory and without qualification —— 
Mr. W. F. Watson has printed a “ Catalogue of ori- 


land, at his private residence on a recent occa- 
The general subject is indicated as being 
“ Edinburgh: its Houses and its noted In- 
habitants.” The selections, says Mr. Watson, 
“are from the portfolios of a general series of 
contemporary and other portraits; original manu- 
scripts, letters, and documents ; prints, drawings, 
and printed papers, mounted on sheets of Bristol 
board of three sizes, demy, folio, and imperial, 
grouped or otherwise, thereby attempting to 
display a man’s likeness, birthplace, and tomb; 
his writing, drawing, or etching; his calling 
card, book-plate, or coat of arms; the advertise- 
ment of his works; the proposal for publishing, 
or title-page of his book; the intimation of his 
death, or invitation to his funeral ; or, it may be, 
ticket for his trial or speech at his execution.” 
Mr. Watson’s collection must now be an exceed- 
ingly valuable and curious one, being the result, 
if we mistake not, of the continued accumula- 
tions of at least more than a quarter of a 
century, made by one who possesses both the 
knowledge and the opportunity requisite for 


RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


APPARATUS USED TO REGULATE THE SuPPLy oF 
WatTeER TO WATER-CLOSETS, WASH-HAND Basins, 
AND Urinats.—F,. G. Underhay § C. Heyworth, 
jun. Dated 19th August, 1864.—For the pur. 
poses of this invention a vessel, by preference a 
cylindrical vessel, is used, which is closed at the 
bottom, within which vessel another vessel of 
smaller dimensions and closed at the top, works 
readily up and down. Around and near the 
lower part of the inner vessel is a cupped leather, 
or other suitable flexible material, the lower 
edge of which cupped material descends into oil 
or lubricating fluid at the bottom of the outer 
vessel each time the inner vessel is caused to 
descend, by which the interior of the outer vessel 
is lubricated each time the inner vessel is raised. 
At the upper part of the inner vessel an air-cock 
or valve is applied, the passage through which 
is capable of being regulated according to the 
time during which it may be desired the inner 
vessel should take in descending. The outer 
vessel is fixed in any convenient position, and 
the inner vessel is connected to the lever or 
other instrument of a water-closet, which acts 
on the water-supply cock or valve in such a 
manner that, when the lever or instrument is 
acted on, it moves the inner vessel above men- 
tioned, which it can readily do by reason of the 
cupped leather or other cupped flexible material 
giving way and acting as a valve, while, in its 
return, the pressure of the air keeps its outer 
edge against the interior surface of the outer 
vessel. By this arrangement there is no induc- 
tion air-valve other than the cupped flexible 
material around the inner vessel required. This 
arrangement of apparatus, when applied to a 
wash-hand basin or urinal, is similarly to be con- 
nected with the lever or instrument acting on 
the cock or valve by which water is supplied, 














making such a collection. - 


and the weight or spring acting to close the 
same will be retarded by the regulating appa- 
ratus. 

MACHINERY FOR Drivine Drirts or GALLERIES 
THROUGH StToNE oR Rock.—F. E. B. Beaumont. 
Dated 30th July, 1864.—For the purposes of this 
invention the patentee employs a series of chisels 
or jumpers worked so as to produce a continuous 
chase or groove, not a number of holes. The 
chisels or jumpers act to cut the stone or rock by 
striking it with blows, which are rapidly and 
continually repeated, and they are made to cut 
a continuous chase or groove by causing them 
each to take short steps forward in the intervals 
between the blows. He prefers to employ a 
strong disc with 'the chisels or jumpers fixed 
around its periphery at equal distances apart: 
this disc is mounted on a strong axis, which is 
carried in bearings on a base plate or carriage 
in such manner as to be able to slide longi- 
tudinally, and also to rotate. The longitudinal 
sliding motion is conveniently given to the axis 


| by a cylinder and piston worked by compressed 


air, or by water, and in this manner the disc 
(with its chisels or jumpers) is made to move to 
and from the face of the stone or rock in which 
the chase or groove is to be cut, and the chisels 
or jumpers strike the stone or rock at each 
stroke. It is convenient to make the cylinder 
itself the axis of the disc, and to work it in con- 


junction with a stationary piston fixed to the 


frame. The slow rotary motion is given to the 
dise and cutters in any convenient manner; it 
may be by having a groove on the axis, into 
which there enters a stud capable of being 
slowly traversed around the centre of motion. 


MANUFACTURE OF GLAZES OR ENAMELS FOR 
Porrery WArE.—J. H. Johnson. A communica- 
tion. Dated 2nd August, 1864.—This invention 
relates to the manufacture of certain glazes or 
enamels suitable for pottery ware of all kinds, 
which glazes or enamels are perfectly innoxious, 
both to the user and to the manufacturer, by 
reason of the entire absence in their composition 
of all deleterious or poisonous metallic oxides so 
objectionable in the glazes or enamels ordinarily 
employed, while at the same time their cost is 
not augmented. In carrying out this invention 
for the manufacture of glazes or enamels which 
are to be applied to the articles of pottery ware 
by the ordinary process of dipping, two successive 
operations or processes are employed. The first 
process consists in the preparation of a fritt, 
and the second in effecting the intimate admix- 
ture of this fritt in proper proportions with clay 
of a peculiar composition. 





* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 
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Miscellanen, 


Briston ArcuiTecturaL Socrrtry.—‘ The Ar- 
chitecture of Towns” formed the subject of a 
lecture read by Mr. J. Hine, of Plymouth, at the 
meeting of the Bristol Society of Architects, on 
the 3rd instant, and this meeting brought the 
Society’s present session to a close. 


RoyaL Iranian Orrra.—* L’Etoile du Nord” 
has been given with considerable success ; 
Madame Van den Heuvel (better known as 
Caroline Duprez) singing the part of Catterina, 
if not powerfully, very pleasantly. Signor Attri 
is the Pietro, and acts the part better than he 
sings. The “ getting-up” of the opera is beyond 
all criticism. 


BvILDING OPERATIONS IN LEwWES.—The pasture 
field to the left as you walk down Rotten-row, is 
about to be absorbed by the builders, who have 
already laid the foundations for several resi- 
dences, which will apparently present “ villa” 
characteristics. The growth of the Sussex town 
of Lewes has been very palpable during the past 
ten years, a better class of houses having been 
erected according as the demand for modern 
dwellings has increased with the prosperity of | 
the town. 


UTILIzATION OF SEWAGE.—The experiments 
carried on at Moor’s Farm have been most suc- 
cessful. The grass of the acre first irrigated by 
Mr. Nicholls is in a luxuriant condition, being in 
most parts 18 in. high, with a thick bottom 
growth. That portion of the acreage recently 
irrigated shows a corresponding increase, while 
half an acre left untouched is almost barren. 
The cattle show a decided preference for the 
grass on the irrigated land.— Cheltenham Times. 


OPENING OF BocNnor PiEr.— The ceremony 
of opening the pier which has recently been 
completed at the improving watering-place of 
Bognor has just taken place. Since its con- 
nexion with the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway it has greatly increased in im- 
portance. Mr. J. W. Wilson, of London, engi- 





neer, devised the form which the pier should 
take, and the work was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Dowson. The first pile was fixed in the| 
month of April, 1864. The pier is constructed | 
on the screw principle, and is mainly of iron. | 
It is 1,000 ft. long: the head is 40 ft. across ; | 
and the width of the deck is 18 ft., and its 
height above high-water mark about 12 ft. 


BRICK-KILNS IN LivERPOoL. — At the local | 
health committee’s usual weekly meeting, among | 
the notices reported as served was one on Messrs. | 
George Thomson & Co., in reference to a brick- | 
kiln in Bootle-lane, just beside the Industrial 
Schools, on the ground that it was injurious to | 
public health. Notice was given that proceed- 
ings would be taken if the kiln were used. Dr. 
Trench said he had in no instance taken action 
where the kilns were not prejudicial to health. | 
The one in question was within 4 yards of a) 
public thoroughfare, and even horses passing by 
might be frightened by the smoke. Mr. Jeffery | 
said, the inhabitants around were under the} 
impression that they had no control over these 
kilns, and it was under that impression that 
they had suffered them to remain there. Alder- 
man Dover said he had been told, that in some 
parts of London the burning of bricks was pro- 
hibited altogether. The engineer stated that this 
was only where it was injurious to health. 


New EXxpeErIMENTS WITH Macnesium. — In 
experimenting with this new metal Mr. J. N. 
Hearder, of Plymouth, is said to have dis- 
covered some explosive compounds of tremen- 
dous power and striking peculiarities. He 
ignited a small portion (about 20 grains) of 
one of these compounds during a lecture 
which he gave at the Plymouth Mechanics’ 
Institute, the instantaneous and dazzling effect 
of which upon the audience was like that of 
a flash of lightning. On causing two bars of 
magnesium to form the terminals of a powerful 
voltaic battery, a most intense combustion 
ensued: one of the bars speedily became red hot, 
entered into ebullition, and then burnt so 
furiously that it became necessary to plunge it 
into water to prevent its falling on the platform. 
In this process portions of the burning metal 
detached themselves, and floated blazing on the 
surface of the water, decomposing it after the 
manner of potassium, and liberating hydrogen, 
which also burned. 








| purchasers of the new guinea season ticket are 


| the last two years as far as Guincamp, added 
| another length of communication to the lines of 


Tue Liverpoot BorovucH ENGINEER’s SaLary. 
An increase of Mr. Newland’s salary to 1,3001. 
per annum has been agreed to. 


MonvuMEntT TO RAFFAELLE.—The eldest son of 
Victor Emmanuel has accepted the honorary 
presidency of a committee formed for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to this great artist in 
the city of his birth, Urbino. 


ENGLISH COMMISSION FOR THE UNIVERSAL Ex- 
HIBITION IN FRaNCE.—Her Majesty hasnominated 
a commission to act for England in connexion 
with the French Universal Exhibition. The 
Prince of Wales is President. Lord Granville, 
several peers and gentlemen, with the presidents 
of artistic and commercial bodies, are appointed. 
Mr. Henry Cole will act as secretary. 


Watt Decorations, South KENsINcTON.— 
It will be remembered that the Department of 
Art have invited designs in competition for a 
picture illustrative of workmanship in any deco- 
rative art, to be afterwards enlarged, and exe- 
cuted in mosaic. Three artists were each to 
receive a special fee for their design, the compe- 
tition beyond that being open to all. The three 
artists who have undertaken to submit designs 


Tue PHorocrapnic Soctrry.— The president 
and Council of the Photographic Society held 
their annual soirée on Monday evening last 
May 8th, in the Architectural Galleries, Conduit, 
street. The rooms were crowded, and the even- 
ing passed off remarkably well. 


THe ReEsToRATIONS AT MANCHESTER CaTHE.- 
DRAL.—The hoarding recently placed on the 
south side of the cathedral, enclosing the three 
windows on the west of the chapter-house, and 
defining the extent of the Byrom chapel, denotes 
that this portion of the cathedral is about to be 
restored. Miss Atherton has undertaken the 
work at her sole cost. The Trafford chapel now 
alone awaits the hand of the restorer. Mean- 
while the works at the tower are progressing, 
the style and dimensions of the east window, 
and the entrance porch, being observable. 


ProrosED ENLARGEMENT OF THE GENERAL 
HospiraL, BinmincHaM.—The board of governors 
have unanimously confirmed a resolution by the 
weekly board on this subject, and referred the 
matters in question back to that board to be 
carried into effect as speedily as possible. The 
resolution of the weekly board, which was also 
unanimous, is to the following effect :—That it 





under these terms, are Mr. F. Leighton, Mr. 
Eyre Crowe, and Mr. Marks. Mr. E. M. Ward, | 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and some other leading | 
artists have undertaken to paint each a figure of | 
an artist for execution in mosaic for the panels | 


in the courts. | 


Junion ATHENEUM CLuB.—It is understood | 
that the committee of this club will continue to | 
elect original members, with an entrance fee of | 
twenty guineas, to the 5th of July next, when | 


the list of original members will be closed. We 
are glad to hear of its steady progress. We are 


told of a movement to form a new artistic club. | 
Such a scheme could not be better carried out 
than by junction, if it could be arranged, with 
the club we are speaking of, the Junior Athe- 
neum having already a body of carefully- 
selected members attached to art and literature. 


CrystaL PaLace.—The advantages offered to 


such as will probably induce a large sale. What 
with Ten Opera Concerts, comprising the entire 
artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, and her 
Majesty’s Theatre ; the Great Flower Show of the 
Season in May, the Rose Show, the German 
Gymnastic Féte, the Dramatic College Féte, the 
Archery Fétes, with a Grand Pyrotechnic display, 
and many other great gatherings, including the 
Winter Saturday Concerts, of which last year 
there were twenty-six, and some advantage as 
to the Handel Festival, there will certainly be | 
plenty for the money. 


Tue INAUGURATION OF THE Brest RAILWAy.— 
On the 25th ult. the Brest Railway, opened for 





Brittany. One of the most important works of 
this line is the Gouet Viaduct, 249 yards long 
and 187 ft. high, built of semicircular arches, 
19 ft. 2} in. span. The cost did not exceed 
120,0001., which was defrayed by the State, who 
undertook the earth works and masonry of the 
line from Rennes to Brest, leaving the company 
of L’Ouest to lay the permanent way and build 
the stations. A banquet followed the ceremony 
of opening the line. Thus Brittany has been 
brought within the pale of railway civilization. 
The immense works of the Port Napoleon, at 
srest, are carried on actively, and for which the 
town has engaged itself to pay to the State the 
sum of four million francs (160,0001.). 


Tut New Surrey Turatre.—The foundation 
stone of the New Surrey Theatre was laid on 
Saturday last in the presence of a large con- 
course of persons, including Mr. W. Early 
(the clerk of the works), Mr. Bilborongh (the 
foreman to Mr. Wilson, the builder, of White- 
friars), and others. Mr. Albert Harris laid the 
first brick of the side wall next the Equestrian 
Tavern, and other gentlemen also laid bricks in | 
commemoration of the event. The new theatre | 
will differ materially from the old one, inasmuch 
as it will occupy a far greater space of ground. | 
What was considered waste land at the back of | 
the stage will be thrown into the building, and | 
the boxes, pit, and gallery will be constructed in | 
a new form. The entrances and the means of 
exit willJit is said, be well considered. It is} 
expected that the theatre will be finished in| 





about five months. ' 


| corn. 


; produced almost entirely by nitrogenous food. 


be recommended to the quarterly board to sanc- 
tion the removal of the present fever wards, the 
conversion of the present out-patient department 
into wards, and the erection of a portion of the 
proposed east wing, consisting of a new out- 
patient department, two wards, and nurses’ 
rooms, in Loveday-street, the whole at an esti- 
mated cost of about 5,8001. They further recom- 
mend that, if during the progress of the work 
the public generously supply the necessary funds, 
the whole of the proposed east wing, consisting 
of four wards, be erected instead of the two 
wards as suggested above, at an estimated fur- 
ther cost of 2,6001. 


CriminaL Returns: Merroponitan Porice.— 
These instructive returns, for 1864, have been 
printed and issued. The table of comparative 
statements shows an improvement in police 
practice since 1831, the first year here recorded. 
Thus, out of 72,824 persons taken into custody 
in 1831 no less than 48,026 were discharged by 
the magistrates, while in 1864 the number taken 
into custody was 65,827, and of these only 
29,640 were discharged by the magistrates: 
while the number convicted and sentenced 
moreover, was 3,042 in 1864; only 1,932 were 
convicted and sentenced in 1831. The number 
acquitted in 1831 was 616, while in 1564 it was 
557. In 1831 the number of cases summarily dis- 
posed of was 21,843; in 1864, 32,387. It thus ap- 
pears that while fewer persons are now taken 
into custody by the police, more in number than 
formerly are convicted and sentenced, which 
goes to show that more discretion is exer- 
cised in depriving persons of their liberty, and 
more activity and skill displayed in bringing 
real criminals to justice; and that with less of 
reckless show in doing their work more really 
useful work is done. 


On Foon anp Worx.—At the Royal Institu- 
tion, after the Easter recess, Professor Lyon 
Playfair delivered a lecture “On the Food of 
Man in relation to his useful Work.” In his 
treatment of the subject he considered almost 
entirely nitrogenous food, or that kind which 
produces flesh, on which he remarked the powerto 
do work depends; and consisting of the lean part 
of flesh, of corn, beans, and peas; such food as 
fat and potatoes only tending to keep up the 
animal heat. The amount of work which a man 
could do in a day had been estimated to be equal 
to a force that, if properly applied, would raise 
the weight of his own body one mile — the 
standard weight of a man being assumed to be 
150 lb. To enable him to do that amount of 
work he should eat 44 ounces of nitrogenous 
food, in addition to food that produced only heat. 
A horse could do eight times as much work as a 
man, but it eats rather more than eight times 
the quantity of nitrogenous food in beans and 
The lecturer alluded to the dynamical 
theory of heat, according to which heat and 
mechanical power may be converted into each 


‘other; but he did not explain why that theory 


does not apply to heat-producing food, such as 
fat and potatoes, which ought, he supposed, to 
have its dynamical effect. He mentioned, indeed, 
that the heat-producing food might probably 
contribute something towards the work done, 
but he considered it to be an insignificant por- 
tion, if any, and that the useful work of man is 
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Tur Proposep Memorial IN BIRMINGHAM TO 
James Watt.—The local Watt Memorial Com- 
mittee have resolved that the memorial to be 
erected shall take the form of a statue. The 
subscriptions already received amount to about 
7501. Arrangements have been made for a 
canvass of the engineers, and also of the work- 
ing classes, in support of the movement. 


Snerrrenp WATERWORKS AND THE INUNDA- 
TION.—The directors of the Sheffield Water 
Company have issued a circular, in which they 
state that the total amount claimed against the 
company for damage done by the flood was 
455,1641.; and the amount of claims to be paid 
by the company, as determined under the In- 
undation Commission, was 276,8211., being little 
more than three-fifths of the amount claimed. 
The directors estimate that not more than 
130,0001. will be required to meet those claims 
and the yet unpaid costs. 


THe DweELLincs or THE Poor IN IRELAND.— 
A meeting has been held in Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a society, on the principle 
of limited liability, to improve the dwellings of 
the poor. Ata meeting of the committee, held 
at the Mansion House, with a large and influ- 
ential attendance, it was resolved, on the motion 
of the Lord Mayor, that a sub-committee be 
appointed to confer with the leading manufac- 
turing firms in the city, and others employing 
many workpeople, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far they would co-operate with the 
company about being formed. The sub-com- 
mittee consists of the following gentlemen :— 
Alderman Hudson; Mr. Valentine O’B. O’Con- 
nor, D.L.; Mr. Maclean, T.C.; Mr. Geoghegan, 
C.E.; Mr. Norwood, T.C.; Mr. Byrne; and Mr. 
Nugent Robinson, hon. sec. 


SrrikEs AND Lock-ovts.—In the House of 
Lords, Lord St. Leonards has laid upon the table 
a Bill to establish councils of arbitration to settle 
disputes between workmen and employers. His 
lordship justified the proposed Bill by reference 
to the recent strikes in the iron manufacture in 
North Staffordshire. He thought that the mode 
of settling disputes between labourers and capi- 
talists by strikes and lock-outs was a disgrace to 
what was called the civilization of the age. 
Three different committees of Parliament had 
reported in favour of courts of conciliation and 
arbitration; but past legislation establishing 
arbitration was inoperative, because the work- 
men did not like the modes of arbitration esta- 
blished by that legislation. The proposed Bill 
he did not intend to proceed with further than 
the first or second reading, because he thought 
it right to have it circulated. It provided for 
the establishment of courts of conciliation, by 
authority of the Crown, and to consist of not 
less than two or more than ten masters and men. 


| 


and others. Those forwarded, however, are not 
| a tithe, it is said, of the number known to be in 


Tue Locan Government Act.—One of the 
largest and most important town meetings ever 
held in Frome has just resolved on adopting the 
Local Government Act of 1858, The vestry- 
room of the parish church was found totally 
inadequate for the purpose of accommodating 
the ratepayers, and an adjournment was made 
to the Court-hall. The resolution was ultimately 
carried by a majority of two to one, The number 
of commissioners was fixed at 15.——By a 
majority exceeding two-thirds of its members, 
the Town Council of Canterbury have decided to 
adopt the Local Government Act. 


A Frowery TrstimoniaL.—The friends of the 
East Grinstead Dispensary, for which Dr. Rogers 
has worked earnestly from the commencement, 
as well in establishing it as in carrying on its 
operations, subscribed something like sixty 
guineas, and presented it to him, to mark their 
sense of his arduous and voluntary labours on 
behalf of that charity. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the testimonial, Dr. Rogers said he 
had decided it should take the form of a con- 
servatory, which to him was a constant source 
of pleasure and occupation for leisure hours. 
Thus he will never walk amongst his plants 
without recollecting how good opinion, at first 
backward, has grown; and seldom cut a flower 
without being reminded of the fragrance of good 
deeds. 


Prians or Towns: CueEster.—At a recent 
meeting of the town council of Chester it was 
resolved “ that the offer of Messrs. Palin & Son 
to furnish the council with a block plan of the 
city, upon the scale of 40 ft. to an inch; two 
| plans upon a scale of 3 chains to an inch; and 
| three plans upon a scale of 6 chains to an inch, 
for the sum of 1571. 10s., be accepted.” “The 
| plan,” said the mover of the resolution, “ will 
show the projections in the streets and in the 
|rows, all the gas and water mains,—in fact, 
| everything desirable they should possess. It 
| will give the boundary-stones in the borough. 
| Of several towns that have maps of the descrip- 
| tion, that for Derby cost 1,5001.; the one for 
| Coventry, 8901. ; Cambridge (which was done by 
' contract), 6501.; Reading, in Berkshire, 9001. ; 
| Carlisle, 7541.; Wigan, 4001.” 








| WErEK-NIGHT OPENING OF THE NATIONAL CoL- 
| LEcTIONS, &c.—The popularity of the movement 
' for the week-night opening of the national collec- 
| tions, and the establishment of local museums, 
appears from the experience of the South 
London Committee on Museums. Petitions to 
Parliament have been sent, not only from inha- 
bitants of the district, but from workmen of 
particular trades, such as builders, fire-engine 
constructors, engineers, floorcloth manufacturers, 


It would also establish, on the model of the | course of signature in the factories, workshops, 


French law, a Bureau de Conciliation. 
object would be to prevent strikes. 


AccipENTs.—A serious accident, which re- 
sulted fatally to three men, has happened at a mill 
situate at Gaythorn between the Rochdale Canal 
and the viaduct of the South Junction and Altrin- 
cham Railway. Owing to themill being considered 
unsafe by the city authorities, the premises re- 
quired to be strengthened, and with that view 
six men were employed in erecting brick pillars 
in the basement for support of iron girders, over 
which arches were to be built. The part of the 
building where they had been employed, namely, 
towards the centre of the lower end of the mill, 
gave way, and fell in from the roof downwards. 
The crash carried away the whole of that portion 
of the building which connects the two main 
portions of the mill, and the whole materials of 
eight stories fell upon the unfortunate men, and 
buried them, killing three of them as already 
said. For some time past a large engine-shed 
has been in course of construction at the Ponty- 
pool-road station of the Newport and Hereford 
(Great Western) Railway. The building was 
about 200 ft. in length, and constructed in three 
sections. The centre and left sections gave way, 
and fell, carrying with them every portion of the 
works, and burying many of the workmen in the 
ruins, two of whom were crushed to death, four 
seriously injured, and several others but slightly 
hurt. There were upwards of fifty labourers 
about the building, and the escape of some of 
them was marvellous. It is said to be believed 
that the accident arose through the iron pillars 
or supports not being placed exactly vertical, 
and the roofing in consequence slipped. 





The | 


and yards. Unanimous resolutions have} been 
passed by twelve public meetings, attended by 
4,174 persons, and petitions have been officially 
signed by the chairmen. Votes have been taken 
in eighteen societies, having 3,842 members, and 
the officers have, with the unanimous approval 
of the members, signed petitions on their 
behalf. Cordial and unreserved support has 
been given to the movement by persons whose 
lives have been passed in the voluntary service 
of the country. Foremost among these may be 
named Miss Florence Nightingale. 


Tue First Iron Surp.—An ironmaster, named 
John Wilkinson, writes to the Kendal Mercury, 
stating that he has found among the letters of 
his grandfather, James Stockdale, of Cork, one 
addressed to him on 14th July, 1787, by John 
Wilkinson, of Castlehead and Brosely, “the 
great ironmaster” of the time, in which he 
says,—‘ Yesterday week my iron boat was 
launched. It answers all my expectations, and 
has convinced the unbelievers—who were 999 in 
1,000. It will be a nine days’ wonder, and then 
be like Columbus’s egg.” The correspondent of 
the paper named, therefore thinks that John 
Wilkinson, and not Mr. Ramsden, was the in- 
ventor of iron ship-building. John Wilkinson 
was an eccentric man. In his garden grounds 
at Castlehead, for many years, he kept a large 
iron coftin to be ready for himself. It stood 
amongst the laurel trees near the house, along 
with many other smaller ones, which he took a 
delight in showing and offering to his friends 
gratis, to their utter horror and dismay. This 
coffin led to his being three times disinterred 





and four times buried. 





TypHus AND OvVERCROWDING.—A severe form 
of typhus fever has lately been very prevalent in 
several of the country districts in Malta. Its 
virulence has now abated; and, from a report 
made by order of the governor, it appears that 
it was due to overcrowding in ill-ventilated 
apartments, 








TENDERS 
For four houses and shops at Forest Gate, Essex, for 
Mr, Jarvis, Quantities supplied by Mr, F, Warburton 
Stent :— 











Rivett ......0 evapbesasennend srereesseess £1,143 0 0 
Fisher ....... 1,075 0 0 
BURR scsin- corns ceanivtsmneneese . 1,04 0 0 
Hill & Keddell (accepted) ...... 1,036 0 0 

For alterations to the Town-hall, Huntingdon, Mr, 

Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 

TION. -, .csnnicecocsddcnsteogsbeosonsctessose £320 0 0 
ROWS ..scccororrscsvvorececeesesscocosessees 303 0 0 
Richardson .......sscccrsserssoeeeveveees 273 0 0 
Thackeray ...ccc.ccrcsssvsccsescecesesesers 265 0 0 

For' additions to the Race Stand, Huntingdon. Mr, 


R. Hutchinson, architect :— 
almer & ROWE ....ccscorsoecsseersoees £310 0 0 
305 








For alterations and additions to the Bourne Valley 
Wharf, Nine Elms, for Messrs. Standing & Marten, 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 


Stone K& Pearce seer.sssveescreeerees £1,082 0 0 
RAMBBY orrccctrecesseccercceenssevee secs 946 0 0 
SEEDER | pptasisnsesacsssascttqusssoenctegvay 726 0 0 





For the erection of two warehouses, ‘Love-lane, Liver- 












pool, Messrs, J, A, Picton & Son, architects, Quanti- 
ties — i— 
urroughs ....+++ eesbeseeberscescecseses £7,256 0 
OG sissccins . 7,220 0 0 
Mullin ,, 7,199 0 0 
Hughes ...... 7,170 0 0 
Haigh & Co. 7,100 0 0 
Wimson ...... coe 7,080 0 O 
ROWO ccccocecsseveccessovenes vesseusounes 7,042 0 0 
JOMCS & BON ..0c0-.covercccceccsecceses 6,873 0 0 
OS eee 6,750 0 0 
Tomkinson (accepted) ............ 6,675 0 0 
For Messrs. Letts, Son, & Co.’s factory. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, Campbell, Mr. J, P, Jones, architect :—~ 
Iron Work, 
SAGE. nnsndanaveistinnsreteniitt . £6,650 0 0 ... £892 0 0 
GAMMOR 2... .cercsccesccreee 6, 00... 873 0 0 
King & Sons.......... evevense 6,180 0 0 .,, 820 0 0 
aE eee 5,842 0 0 ,.. 682 0 0 
= AA ciabinstavinans 5,340 0 0 .., 892 0 0 
Biper & Wheeler ......... 6,825 0 0 ... 850 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ..........+ . 6,770 0 0 ,., 995 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...... 5,082 0 0 .. 719 0 0 
»  Matthews......... 5,514.19 3 ,., 97718 3 
Sharpington & Cole ..,... 5,469 0 877 0 0 
Stredder .......cccsccscscceee 6,120 710 ,,, 80310 7 
SHAW  ..s0ccsresssccvrscscseeversessessesees 
Norton .. 
Cartwright .... 
SO oc svccserchsven 
Smith & Wood 








For erecting the New Cripplegate Boys’ Schools, Bridge 
water- oman, Oty. Messrs. John Young & Sons, — 


tects, Quantities supplied by C. J. Shoppee :— 
Piper & Wheeler ,,..........00+0++008 £2,997 
OXF... .cccccccoresscsssosscsoosecess 2,980 
Henshaw...ccsrerscsosesorrersesesenees +. 2,873 
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For restoration of St. Giles’s Church, Norwich. 
R. M. Phipson, architect :— 








Burre .. £3,650 0 0 
CUNO, vcnvuessreesvecsnvennneowsecssuse 3,506 0 0 
TROIS a ncserscncivnoscsveressesesedusovteide 3,262 0 0 
Brown & Bailey .........s00.c0.000 . 3,221 0 0 
DIO ccticorersmtnicctiannemeietevens 3,062 0 0 
ONE ccnaniscaninceccbignimeesienneuss 2,979 0 0 
i csckicintesaccsininiellaitidndingietesitis 2,969 0 0 





Accepted for the erection ‘of a Methodist New Con- 
nexion Chapel, at Forest-hill, Kent. Mr. William Hill, 
architect :— 

Mx. dD, We BOWYZOE oss. sccorecssesess £2,380 0 0 





Accepted for the erection of a Methodist New Con- 
nexion Chapel at Wakefield, Mr. William Hill, archi- 


tect :— 
Bricklayer and Mason’s Work, 
Be. Tratha & BaD. nccccesoccscscesvenes £630 0 0 
Joiner’s Work, 


Plasterer’s Work, 
NE - bi ctcisii iors vi cchavsincenstee es 
Slater’s Work, 


Plumber's Work. 
Painter's Work, 
FLOOR B TOW OTE cnciccccceseccnsesascevs 39 0 
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For a house and stabling,” Mostyn-road, Brixton, for 
Mr. Abbott. Mr, 8. C, M‘Murdie, architect :-— 
thal a Ree £821 0 0 




















